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EXEGESIS OF MATTHEW XXIV. 
29—31. 


“IymMEDIATELY after those days of 
affliction, the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall withhold her 
light ; and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the heavenly powers 
shall be shaken. ‘Then shall ap- 
pear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven; and all the tribes of the 
land shall mourn, when they shall 
see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with great ma- 
jesty and power. And he will 
send his messengers with a loud- 
sounding trumpet, who shall as- 
semble his elect from the four 
quarters of the earth, from one ex- 
tremity of the world to the other.”’ 
—Campbell’ s Translation. 


The circumstances in which this 
prophecy was uttered, will serve to 
explain its import. After reprov- 
ing the Pharisees for their pride 
and hypocrisy, their attachment to 
human traditions, and their oppo- 
sition to his cause, Christ declared 
that God was about to punish them 
for their sins, and avenge on that 
generation ‘* all the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth from the blood 
of Abel to the blood of Zacha- 
nas.’* To this terrible denuncia- 
tion he added the pathetic apos- 
trophe—** QO Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
‘em! thou that killest the prophets, 
iid stonest them .which are sent 


* Matt. xxiii. 1—35. 
$896 ..- Ng. 7. 192 


unto thee, how often would T have 
gathered thy children together even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings; but ye would 
not! Behold, therefore, your house 
is left unto you desolate.’’* 

After thus alluding to the ca- 
lamities which awaited the Jews, 
Christ retired to the Mount of Ol- 
ives, an eminence from which Je- 
rusalem could be seen in all its 
beauty and magnificence.{ Point- 
ing to its splendid edifices, he said 
to his disciples, ‘“‘ there shall not 
be left one stone upon another.”’ 
This alarming prediction led them 
to inquire when it should be ful- 
filled, and what signs would pre- 
cede its fulfilment. As precursors 
of the event Christ bade them ex- 
pect false teachers and pretended 
Messiahs ; war, famine, pestilence, 
and earthquakes ; the apostacy of 
many Christians, the spread of his 
gospel, and a great variety of per- 
secutions.t When they should see 
Jerusalem encompassed with ar- 
mies, he assured them its destruc- 
tion would be nigh, and exhorted 
its inhabitants to flee for refuge to 
the mountains. After repeating 
some of these warnings, he pro- 
ceeds to describe, in the glowing 
language of prophecy, the destruc- 
tion of that devoted city. ‘* {m- 
mediately after those days of afflic- 
tion, the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall withhold her 


* Matt. xxiii. 37, 38. +t Matt. xxiv. 
1—3. t Matt. xxiv.4—14. § Matt. 
xxiv. 15—22. Luke xxi, 26. 
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light ; and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the heavenly powers 
shall be shaken. Then shall ap- 
pear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven ; and all the tribes of the 
land shall mourn when they sha! 
see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with great majes- 
ty and power. And he will send 
his messengers with a loud-sound- 
ing trumpet, who shall gather his 
elect from the four quarters of the 
earth, from one extremity of the 
world to the other.” 

To one who is familiar with the 
nature of prophetic language, the 
general import of this passage is 
too obvious to require minute and 
elaborate criticism. The phrase, 


immediately after the tribulation ef 


those days, and the corresponding 
expression in Mark,* in those days 
after that tribulation—év exsioig tag 
jibe 2cUg wera ryv OMsjiw exsivyv—mean 
simply, that soon after the events 
mentioned as preceding the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, ‘‘ the sun 
should be darkened, and the moon 
withhold her light; the stars 
should fall from heaven, and the 
heavenly powers should be sha- 
ken.’’? These are the expressions 
used in Hebrew poetry to denote 
the celestial bodies. The  lan- 
though bold and striking, 
corresponds with the ordinary 
style of Jewish prophets, who em- 
ploy changes in the natural world 
to represent changes in the moral 
and political world. Isaiah thus 
describes the overthrow of Baby- 
lon :— 


tas 
guage, 


“ The stars of heaven, and the constella- 
tions thereof, 

Shall not send forth their light : 

The sun is darkened in his going forth 

And the moon shall not cause her light 
to shine. 

IT will vist the wor'd for its evil, 

And the wicked for their iniqu ty. 

I will make the heavens tremble, 

And the earth shall shake 
place.”’t 


out of her 


* Mark xiii. 24. t Isaiah xiii. 10, 11 
13. Lowth’s Translation. 
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And then shall appear the sien 
of the Son of Mean in hearen.”- 
‘}hose who were appointed phy 
God to publish his will, proved 
their divine commission by uttering 
predictions, and performing mira 
cles. The Jews expected the ad- 
vent of their Messiah to be attend 
ed with supernatural events, pecu- 
liarly grand and awful, which th 
called signs from heaven ;* ani 
they frequently demanded suc}, 
signs of Christ in support of his 
claims to the oflice of Messiah.t 
Such proofs he threatens, in this 
verse, to give them. The word 
translated signs, denotes any thing 
which proves a divine commission ; 
it here refers to the prodivies 
which attended the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and means simply proof, 
or evidence. A sign in heaven is 
a conspicuous sign; a sign of thi 
Son of Man in heaven is conspicu- 
ous proof of his being the Messiah 
and the whole phrase, therefore 
means that Christ, in destroying 
Jerusalem, should vindicate his 
claims to the character of Messial: 
and give awful displays of his ma. 
jesty and power.—** And then shail 
all the tribes of the earth mourn 
when they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.” Thi 
phrase, all the tribes of the earth, 
-—though Ol- 


TACK Ob DUAC TNS yns 
ten used to denote the whole hu- 
man family, is occasionally applied. 
by way of eminence, to the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine.t This stron¢ 
language, therefore, means sip) 
that the inhabitants of Judea 
should mourn when they saw th 
Saviour coming in all the terror 
of an avenging God, amid th 
clouds of heaven. This foure F 
often employed by the Hebrew 
poets in describing the majest 


* Dan. ii. 44. et seg. vii. 13. ix. 
26. Josephus B. J. c. 6. 

t Matt. xvi. 1. Mark viii. 11 
ix. 29. 1 Cor. 1, 2. 

ft Zach. xiv. 11. Matt. v. 5, xxv 
Eph. vi. 3. Joel ii. 1. 
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movements of the Almighty ; for 
when Jehovah came to deliver 
David, he is said ‘*to bow the 
heavens and come down—to ride 
upon a cherub, and fly on the 
wings of the wind.’’*—* And he 
shall send his messengers with a 
loud-sounding trumpet.” Angels 
are messengers of God. ‘he word 
is used by the sacred writers lite- 
ms to designate the instruments 

Providence, or figuratively to 
wifes signal 
Providence without specifying the 
avents employed.t A trumpet was 
the usual instrument for sounding 
an alarm, and summoning the peo- 
ple to resist invasion.{ The an- 
sels, therefore, blowing their trum- 
pets, and gathering the elect into 
places of safety ‘“‘from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other,’ represent the special 
interposition of Providence to de- 
liver Christians from those calami- 
ties which awaited the unbe! 
Jews. 


ieving 


The whole passage, divested of 


its poetic costume, may be thus 
araphrased :—Immediately after 
the events mentioned as signs pre- 
ceding the fulfilment of this proph- 
y, Jerusalem shall be destroyed 
with a terrible overthrow. ‘The 


T ° 
sews, when they see these calami- 


? 


lies coming upon them, shall deep- 
their fate; but Chris- 
tians, in every part of the land, 
shall by the merciful providence of 
God be delivered from these evils. 

We come, then, to the conclu- 
‘ion, that this passage refers ex- 
clasively to the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the consequent calamities 
Which befel the Jewish nation. 
This may be confirmed by the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

I. he passage forms a part ofa 
prophec y which is supposed by all 
judicious commentators to foretell 


ly mourn 


* Ps. xviii. 9, 10. 


20. xviii. 10. Acts vil. 30. 


Numb. x. 2, ete. 


interpositions of 
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the destruction of Jerusalem. 
disciples asked when Jerusalem 
should be overthrown ; and Christ 
in reply, mentioned some signs 
which should precede this event, 
and added, that these signs of woe 
should be immediately followed by 
the destruction of that devoted 
city. There is no intimation, that 
the subject of discourse is chang- 
ed; and the passage itself bears 
every mark of being a continuation 
of the prophe cy whic h all refer to 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

Il. The context seems to decide 
the point. ‘To show how closely 
the signs he had mentioned would 
be connected with the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Christ adds, in the 
very next verse, a parable drawn 
from the fig-tree. ‘* When his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth 
forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is nigh. fo likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these thinegs,—the 
signs which I have specified as 
precursors of this event,—know 
that it is near, even at the doors. 
Verily I unto you, this gen- 
eration shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled.* The men 
of that generation, then, were 
to witness the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. This language is une- 
quivoca!, and fixes the reference 
of this passage to the calamities 
which overwhe Imed the Jews, 
when the about seventy 
years after the birth of Christ, took 
the city of their solemnities, burned 
its temple, and spread devastation 
through the land.f 

[il. If we examine the pecu- 
liarities of Jlebrew poetry, and 
prophetic language, we shall find 
additional reasons for acquiescing 
in the conclusion to which we have 
arrived. To the writers of the 
New Testament the sacred poems 
of their nation were as ‘‘ familiar 
as household words;’’ and, how- 


The 


say 


homans, 


$234, 


* Matt. xxiv. 
+ Josephus’ War of the Jews, 
VIL. 


R. ill— 
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ever simple their ordinary style, 
they always dressed their predic- 
tions in the splendid costume of 
prophetic poetry. Simeon had 
displayed no peculiar ardor of feel- 
ing, or vigor of fancy; but when 
he clasped the infant Saviour in 
his arms, he kindled into a blaze of 
enthusiasm, and painted the pro- 
phetic visions which burst on his 
eye, in colours so bright and vivid 
that the genius of Isaiah seemed to 
have risen from the slumber of 
centuries.* The prose style of 
John has all the simplicity of na- 
ture; but when he comes to de- 
scribe the future glories of the 
church, he dips his pen in the radi- 
ance of heaven, and transfers to 
the Apocalypse all the bold and 
beautiful imagery of the prophets. 
Examples of the poetic and pro- 
phetic style of the sacred writers 
might be multiplied without num- 
ber ; but I will add only one from 
the prophecy of Isaiah, respecting 
the fall of Pabylon.t Jehovah 
lifting a standard, musters the Me- 
dian army, and leads ‘his conse- 
crated warriors’? forth to attack 
the devoted city. Its inhabitants 
are smitten with terror and amaze- 
ment; its warriors are trampled 
down like mire, its children dash- 
ed on the pavements, and its streets 
drenched with blood. At this scene 
of war, the earth is shaken from 


her place, and the luminaries of 


heaven are veiled in darkness.t 
Babylon is never more to be inhab- 
ited ;— 


** But there shall the wild beasts of the 
deserts lodge ; 

And howling monsters shall fil their 
houses ; 

And there shall the daughters of the os- 
trich dwell; 

And there shall the satyrs hold their 
revels; 

Wolves shall how] to one another in their 
palaces ; 

And dragons in their voluptuous pavil- 


ions.’’) LowTHu. 


* Luke 11. 28-32, 


t Isa. chap. xiii. xiv. 
t Isa. xiii, 2—20. 


9 Isa. xiii. 21, 22. 
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The prophet then represents the 
Jews as chanting a song of triumph 
over the fallen monarch of Eaby- 
lon. The earth, smiling in peace- 
ful repose, breaks forth im accla- 
mations of gladness ; the trees of 
the forest clap their hands for joy. 
the ghosts of departed kings meet 
the tyrant with the bitterest re. 
proaches, as he enters the world of 
spirits ; and the song closes with 
fearful imprecations on his poster. 
ity, and on the city where he had 
swayed his sceptre of oppression 
and blood.* As the fallen despot 
enters the world of departed spi- 
rits,— 


* Hades from beneath is moved because 
of thee, to meet thee at thy coming, 
He moveth tor thee the mighty dead, all 

the great chicts of the earth ; 

He maketh to rise up from their thrones 
all the kings of the nations. 

All of them shall accost thee, and sh: 
say unto thee— 

Art thou, even thou toa, become weak as 
we? art thou made like unto us? 

Is then thy pride brought down to the 
grave; the sound of thy sprightly in- 
struments: 

Is the vermin become thy couch, and the 
earth-worm thy covering? 

How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lu- 
cifer, son of the morning !t 

Those that see thee shall look attentively 
at thee, they shall well consider thee ; 

Is this the man that made the earth: 
tremble, that shook kingdoms :f 

LowrTu. 


Ml 


This magnificent deseription was 
designed to represent that series of 
calamities which terminated in the 
total destruction of Babylon. But 
what were these calamities ? His- 
tory must inform us ; and from tt 
we learn, that Cyrus took the 
ty, but spared its inhabitants, and 
left its walls standing ; that Dariu: 
demolished its gates to prevent its 
becoming a nursery of rebellion; 
that Alexander found it so flouris!t: 
ing, that he thought of making !! 

* Isa. xiv. 5—27. 
+ 


+ Gesenius agrees with Lowth in the 
translation of this phrase ; but brighi an 

. « + 
morning star, is more literal and exaét. 


Hence the phrase in Rey. xxii. 16. 


t Isa. xiv. 9—12, 16. 
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the capital of his empire ; ; that it 
gradually declined from its pristine 
magnificence, till, in the fitth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, it was 
converted by the kings of Persia, 
into a park for wild beasts, and ul- 
timately became a heap 9 almost 
undistinguishable —ruins.* The 
prophecy must, therefore, have 
been at least seven, and probably 
more than ten centuries in receiv- 
ing its complete fulfilment. 

‘i'o the construction we have put 
upon the prophecy of Christ re- 
enecting Jerusalem, it has been ob- 
jected that its language is too strong 


to be applied to the destruction of 


acity, ora nation. But if image- 
ry so grand and awful as that which 

e have been examining, was used 
to as scribe events of less impor- 
tance, is it strange that Christ em- 
ploved language equally bold to 
predict an event the most disastrous 
thatthe Jewish annals ever record- 
ed? 

We shall more readily admit this 


conclusion, if we consider prophe- 


cy as a symbolical representation. 
The parables Christ are sym- 
bols, and might be represented by 
aseries of historical paintings.— 
Suppose a painter to employ his 
the moral lesson 
contained in the parable of the pro- 
digal son.f He might represent, 
i the first picture, the prodig ral re- 
eiving his patrimony ; in the se- 
a Wasting it in scenes of dissi- 
pation; in the third, feeding on 
husks, and famishing among swine : 
in the last, restored to the arms of 
his father, and the bosom of his 
family. Thus a battle, the destruc- 
- of a city, and the peculiarities 
differen nations are to be por- 
aved., 
‘ et us apply this principle to the 
prophecy respecting Jerusalem.— 


art in teaching 


* Gesenius. t Luke xv. 12—32 
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The commotions, which are said 
to pervade ail nature, are the sym- 
bols commonly employed by the 
prophets to represent great re -volu- 
tions. The Son of Man riding in 
awful majesty through the heavens, 
and his angels sent forth to gather 
his chosen people beneath the ban- 
ner of his love, are emblems of that 
deliverance which the Christians in 
Judea actually obtained from the 
calamities that put an end to the 
Jewish nation. 

I am aware, that various opin- 
ions have been adopted respecting 
the import of the passage under 
consideration.* Some refer it sole- 
ly to the day of judgment; while 
others suppose it to relate, in its 
plain and primary signification, to 
the overthrow of Jerusalem, but in 
its mystical and secondary sense, 
to the day of judgment. The 
cond opinion involves the long dis- 
puted doctrine of a double sence ; 
a principle in sacred hermaneutics 
which has been adopted by most 
commentators since the time of 
Origen, and which is still retained 
by the greater part of English crit- 

, though it has long since been 
discarded by the ablest scholars on 
the continent.t All these points 
deserve a thorough examination ; 
but each topic would require a sep- 
arate article and my limits, there- 
fore, force me to omit not only 
these, but the well known fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy,f and a va- 
riety of interesting topics which it 
suggests. R. Naaman, 


se- 


* See an enumeration of these in Kui. 
noel Com. in loc.; Wolfii Curac h. |. 

+t See a very candid and ingenious de- 
fence of this principle in Lowth’s Lecture 
on Hebrew Poetry, Sec. XI., and a brief 
refutation in the notes by Rosenmuitler 
and Michaelis, as well asin Ernesti, Mo- 
rus, &e 

t Newton on the prophecies, 
XVIUII—XXI. Kett’s View of 
Prophecies, ch. X. 


Diss, 
Scripture 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH : 


A SERMON, 


Acts xu. 39.—By him all that believe are 
justified from all things from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Mases. 


Tue law of Moses in this connex- 
ion signifies the moral law,—that 
law which requires us to love our 
Maker supremely, and our neigh- 
bour impartially. On another oc- 
casion, | endeavoured to show that 
as all have, in numberless instan- 
ces, violated this law, they now 
stand condemned by it, and of 
course, they must resort to some 
other mode of justification before 
God. Such a mode has been adopt- 
ed and proposed to men by infinite 
mercy. It is brought to view by 
our text, the meaning of which 
seems to be this :—Though we are 
all, as transgressors, condemned 
by the law and can never therefore 


be saved by our own works, yet if 


we believe in Christ, we can be 
pardoned, restored to the divine 
favour, and admitted to all the hap- 
piness of holy se pt 
When we speak of justification 
by faith in Christ, the word justiti- 
cation has a somewhat different 
meaning from what it has when we 
speak of justification by law. Jus- 
tification by law, implies that the 
person justified is really innocent, 
whereas justification by the gospel 
does not imply that the person jus- 
tified is really innocent, but that 
for the sake of Christ he is treated 
hy God as though he were innocent. 
Here we see the astonishing mer- 
ey of God, mercy which has devi- 
sed a way by which he can treat 
us, guilty and vile as we are, as 
though we had never sinned, by 
which he can encircle us in the 
arms of his love, and regard us as 
a part of his own holy family. 
Justification by faith in Christ, in 
opposition to all human merit, is a 
theme on which the writers of the 
New Testament, particularly in the 
epistles, delight to dwell. T’o show 
you how much this subject interest- 


[Jvry, 


ed their understandings and the; 

hearts, I will make a few quota. 

tions from their writings. Noy 
the righteousness of God Without 
the law is manifested, even th. 
righteousness of God ; that is, the 
way for men to become righteous 
which God has appointed ; whict 
is by faith of Jesus Christ unto ail, 
and upon all them that believe — 
Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is jy 
Christ Jesus. When we were wit). 
out strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly. Being noy 


justified by his blood, we shall | 


saved from wrath through him.- 
What things were gain to me, s; 

Paul, those I counted loss {i 
Christ :—for whom I have suff 

ed the loss of all things and dy 
count them but dung, that [ ma 
win Christ, and be found in Hin. 
not having mine own righteousness 
which is of the law, but that which 
is of the faith of Christ. Passages 
to this effect might be quoted 

great numbers. ‘They occur wp 
almost every page of the epistola- 
ry writings of the New Testament. 
it would seem that the writers re- 
garded salvation by faith, as one 0! 
the fundamental truths of the gos 
pel. As to their own doings, thc) 
rarely speak of them, and when 
they do, it is never done in sucit 
way as to lead one to ima: gine that 
they expected to purchase by them 
the favour of God. Are they jus: 
tified? it is not by any works ol 
their own, but by grace free ly m 

ifested to them through C hrist.— 
Are they redeemed ? it is not \ 
any ransom which they have pai 
but by his blood. Are they ena: 
bled to fight and to conquer: it}§ 
not by their own strength, I 
faith in his atonement. As the! 
had transgressed the divine lav 
and exposed themselves to 115) 
nalty, they seem to have aband - 
ed altogether the idea of reac! hing 
heaven by their own merits—! @ 
therefore looked to Jesus as it 
hope, their strength, and their Re: 


put by 
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deemer. ‘Their minds were filled 
with the glories of his cross, and 
they regarded this world, with all 
its fascinations of wealth and plea- 
sure, as vanity, and were willing to 
renounce it—to suffer the loss of 
eyery temporal comfort, if they 
could be found in Him, not having 
their own righteousness which is of 
the law, but that which is by faith 
in his merits. 

Here it may be asked, if we are 
not justified or saved by the law, 
but by faith in Christ, what is the 
use of the law? | Why has God 
published it to the world? What 
purpose does it answer ? 

| reply, that although the law 
cannot be a rule of justification for 
those who have violated its pre- 
cepts, as we have, yet itis still a 
rule of duty. Our transgressions 
have not at all affected our obliga- 
lions toobey it. ‘These obligations 
are now as real and as perfect as 
they would have been, had we ne- 
ver sinned. ‘This law is the great 
standard of duty, which has been 
setup in the empire of God, and 
by it all intelligent beings are re- 
qured to regulate their conduct. 
ltis obvious that there must be 
such a standard, otherwise every 
one would be in doubt respecting 
his duty. The law as a rule of 
conduct still continues, and will 

ways continue, and will always 
bebinding. And the Christian re- 
oices that it will, for he sees that 

s just and good, and he antici- 
pates with humble hope, the time 
vhen he shall come up to this ho- 
ivy standard—when he shall reach 
the stature of a perfect being— 
When he shall love his Lord with 
his whole soul, and his fellow be- 
igs as himself. ‘The law too is of 
the createst imy portance in bringing 
‘inners to repe inne e. When they 
lok to this law, they see what 
me} ought to be, and by compar- 

«their conduct with its require- 
ments, they can see how far they 


hs 
ha 


ave fallen short—how dee ply they 
€ plunged themselves in guilt 
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and corruptions. The law of God 
is the great instrument in the hands 
of the Spirit, of convincing the 
world of sin. While men measure 
themselves by themselves, or by 
others, or by some other rule of 
duty which their own imaginations 
have created, they may think them- 
selves safe, and pass on to eterni- 
ty with the most unshaken confi- 
dence in their own righteousness. 
So it was even with Paul. I was 
alive, says he, once, without the 
law, but when the commandment 
came, sin revived and I died—di- 
ed to all my self-righteous hopes. 
The commandment appeared to 
him exceeding broad, and his right- 
eousness, compared with it, like a 
bed which is shorter than that a 
man can stretch himself on it, and 
a covering narrower than that he 
can wrap himself in it. ‘The Apos- 
tle in one place describes the law 
as a school-master to bring us to 
Christ. It does this by teaching 
the sinner the lesson of his de- 
pravity ; by exhibiting to him his 
countless and aggravated sins ; and 
the disaffection and opposition of 
his heart to the claims of God’s 
government; the awful danger of 
his case, the wrath which is about 
to overwhelm him for ever. After 
the law has done this work of con- 
viction, the gospel comes with its 
healing influences, its cheering 
hopes, and binds up the broken 
hearted by the sense of pardoning 
mercy it imparts, soothes the fears 
which have been awakened by the 
thunders of the broken law, sheds 
a heavenly serenity over the feel- 
ings, and spreads its bright rain- 
bow of promise on the dark scene,— 
a lively token that the wrath of the 
Almighty is passing away, and that 
his everlasting favour is dawning 
on the penitent soul. 

But how is it that the weary, 
heavy laden sinner becomes inter- 
ested in the blessings of the 
pel? By faith. The language of 
our text is—by Him all that be- 
lieve are justified. And what is 


OS- 
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faith? Faith in regard to religion 
is a disposition to admit cordially 
and cheerfully all the truths of re- 
velation. Now as Christ is the 
centre and substance of revelation, 
so faith is sometimes called believ- 
ing in Him; receiving the testi- 
mony which God has given of his 
Son ;—and on the other hand, un- 
belief is called re jecting the re- 
cord which God has given of his 
Son. This testimeny, “this record, 
is substantially this: God has giv- 
en us eternal life, and this is in his 
Son; that is, God in the gospel 
testifies, that he has established 
and revealed a method of bestow- 
ing immortal! blessedness upon guil- 
ty sinners, who were justly con- 
demned to everlasting wretched- 
ness. And he farther testifies, 
that it is only in and through his 
Son Jesus Christ, that this blessed- 
ness can be obtained; it is only 
through Him that it can be hoped 
for ;—that nothing appears but hor- 
ror and despair from every other 
quarter. Now faith in Christ— 
that faith by which the sinner is 
justitied, implies two things :—first, 
that the sinner firmly believes the 
truth of that method of salvation 
which the gospel reveals,—that he 
firmly believes that an adequate 
atonement has been made for the 
world by the sufferings of Christ, 
and that God is now waiting to be 
gracious to every repenting child 
of Adam ;—faith implies that the 
sinner admits those truths as real- 
ities; that he is so thorouch!y con- 
vinced of their existence, that he 
can cast his eternal all upon them 
and feel safe ; that he can say, I 
know that my Redeeiner died and 
is now alive again. | know in whom 
I have believed, and I am persua- 
ded that he is able to keep that 
which T have committed unto him. 
faith implies that the sinner be- 
lieves these truths so et 
and firmly, that they shall | 
as it were a part of his soul—zo 
with him wherever he goes, and 
support him under temptations and 
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trials, and at last, when the billows 
of Jordan shall be dashing against 
him, and making a wreck of his 
mental part, they shall be as an ap. 
chor to his soul both sure and stead. 
fast, entering into that within the 
veil. 

In the second place, faith jm. 
plies that these truths are not o; ih 
believed by the sinner, admitted 
into his unde standing, but thet 
they awaken in his heart feelings 
corresponding to their natur 
Multitudes yield a kind of assen 
to the truth of that method of sal 
vation revealed in the gospel, 
while at the same re! they think 
of it, and hear of with in- 
difference or dislike. Now this is 
a state of mind highly criminal and 
dangerous. You will all acknow/- 
edge that these are truths in rela- 
tion to the occurrences of life. 
which, if believed, are adapted to 
produce feeling, and that if they 
do not produce feeling there must 
be some defect in the characier. 
You may indeed believe 
things with little or no emotion. 
You may, for example, read of the 
death of a stranger in a distant 
part of the country, and the event, 
if attended with no extraordinary 
circumstances, excites no interest. 
But change the supposition: |et 
this man, instead of being a stran- 
ger, be your near neighbour and 
intimate friend, and how deeplj 
the event affect you. Stull 
farther : 


let this individual be not 
only your intimate friend, but sup- 
pose also that he sacrificed his itt 
for you: if you did not feel in suc! 
a case, would you not be a mon 
ster. Fellow sinner, Jesus, thi 
Son of God, died on Calvary. ‘This 
event in itself considered, may no! 
be adapted to awaken feeling s0 
much as to arrest your atte yntion by 
its strange and wonderful as pect, 
and to fill you with admiration 
But Jesus was vour friend—your 
best friend—one that has done 
infinitely more for you than all 
other friends combined ; and ca# 


some 


does 
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you hear of the death of such a 
friend without emotion. Still far- 
ther: Jesus, your best friend, died 
for your redemption,—that you 
might be reconciled to God. And 
do these facts awaken no feelings ? 
O, what destructive ravages has sin 
made upon your moral nature ! 
The sinner hears of the redemp- 
tion of his soul by the Son of God 
without gratitude,—without love. 
He has no faith ; for faith implies 
not only a belief of the truths of 
the gospel, but also feeling cor- 
responding to those truths. ‘These 
feelings never animate his bosom. 
Hence we see why faith is the gift 
of God. The man must have a 
new heart—he must be renewed 
in the spirit of his mind, and then 
he will not only believe as he 
ought, but feel as he ought. In 
view of the love and mercy of God 
in giving his son to die, he will say, 
Thanks be to God for his unspeak- 
able gift—gratitude will arise in 
his heart. In view of the suffer- 
invs of Christ he will say, I thus 
judge that if he died for me I 
should live unto him—a sense of 
obligation is created. And these 
feelings, gratitude and a sense of 
obligation, are among the elemen- 
tary principles which produce a 
holy life. Such is the nature of 
that faith which unites the sinner 
to Christ. It implies a firm con- 
viction of the truth of that method 
of salvation which God has reveal- 
ed, and a cordial, hearty compli- 
ance with it. By this faith the 
sinner is justified before God. He 
is never represented in the bible 
as justified by love, or repentance, 
or humility, or hope. If you ask 
why he is not, I reply that there is 
2 propriety, and a fitness, in the 
connexion which God has estab- 
lished between a sinner’s justifica- 
tion and his faith. Faith is an act 
of the mind which has particular 
reference to the character and the 
atonement of the Saviour, and 
these are the objects which lay the 
‘oundation for our justification. 
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On the other hand, repentance has 
sin for its object ; love, the perfec- 
tions and glory of the divine na- 
ture ; charity and meekness have 
reference to our fellow men: and 
none of these objects are the 
proper grounds of our justification, 
and consequently none of those 
graces which terminate upon them 
can have any direct concurrence 
in it. But the atonement of the 
Saviour, in view of which God jus- 
tifies the sinner, is the immediate 
object of faith, and therefore our 
faith has a special instrumentality 
in our justification. 

Here it may be objected that we 
make a merit of faith, and ascribe 
our salvation to it. I answer that 
we ascribe our salvation all to 
Christ as its procuring cause, and 
that we regard faith as that act of 
the mind in which it discovers or 
beholds the way of salvation which 
has been opened for guilty sinners, 
by the atoning blood of the Sav- 
iour. It is the act of a pennyless 
beggar, reaching forth his hand to 
receive a gift of charity; it is the 
act of a drowning man, seizing 
hold of a rope that has been thrown 
out to him. Does the beggar, in 
thinking of his gifts, ever ascribe 
any merit to the motives of his 
hand by which he received them— 
or does the man who has been res- 
cued from the waters ever ascribe 
any merit to his seizing a rope? 
No more does the ransomed sinner 
ascribe any merit to his faith. It 
is indeed necessary to salvation, 
but only as a means; it is the 
channel through which the di- 
vine testimony concerning pardon 
through the blood of the lamb is 
conveyed to the understanding, and 
operates on the heart. It is the 
inlet by which spiritual light enters 
the soul. The man who is thus 
enlightened to see the glory of 
Christ—the sufficiency and fitness 
of his atonement ; who is brought 
to feel his entire dependence on 
him for salvation, to cast himself 
on his mercy, and to go forward in 
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his strength, has faith, and he is 
justified before God. 

My hearers, it is an enquiry of 
everlasting interest with us, wheth- 
er we are thus justified. I will 
suggest one or two remarks which 
will assist us in settling this point. 
In the first place, the sinner that 
is justified heartily approves of the 
divine law. Men are naturally 
disposed to regard the moral law 
as too strict for human nature—as 
requiring more than men are able 
to perform, even if they had a dis- 
position ; .and hence they are in- 
clined to regard this law as a thing 
that is done away—superseded by 
the gospel, which is a milder dis- 
pensation. They would fain be- 
lieve that the law no longer exists, 
either as a rule of justification, or 
as a rule of duty, and that they are 
now released from its obligations. 
But the sinner who has been justi- 
fied on the principles of the gospel 
has no such views of the divine 
law. Although he has transgressed 
it, and therefore no longer looks to 
it for salvation, yet he still regards 
it as the guide of his conduct. His 
language in regard to it is—the 
law is just and good, and perfect 
obedience to it is perfect happi- 
ness, and imperfect obedience is 
imperfect happiness ; I would not 
therefore have it lowered down to 
meet my depraved wishes; [ 
would rather be brought up to its 
requirements—entirely conformed 
to its precepts ; for I know when I 
reach that attainment I shall be 
perfect as my Father in heaven is 
perfect, and shine with the, lustre 
of those who are about his throne. 

My brethren, do you thus regard 
the law of God. You are not at 
present conformed to it. ‘To bring 
about an agreement, there must be 
a change either in the law or in 
you. Which then should you pre- 
fer? Is it your desire that the 
law may remain as it is, and that 
you may be changed; and is it 
your daily aim to hasten this pro- 
cess of reformation by every means 
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in your power ;—then you possess 
some evidence that your sins have 
been pardoned, and your souls re. 
newed by grace. 

Again ; the sinner that has been 
justified is in a state of progressive 
sanctification. ‘The two things go 
together. The faith by which we 
are justified is not a dead faith— 
not a principle that lies dormant in 
the soul: it is action; it puts 
forth a mighty and constant influ. 
ence on the heart and conduct. |t 
is sometimes objected to our doc- 
trine of justification by faith in 
Christ, that, by teaching us to de- 
pend on the merits of another, it 
leads to inactivity and sloth. But, 
I ask, has this in fact been the ef. 
fect of it upon those who have em- 
braced it? Have they not been 
the most distinguished for their ac- 
tivity and zeal in the church? 
Was Paul inactive or slothful ? 
And yet he was justified freely 
through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus. Was one of the 
great instruments of the reforma- 
tion inactive or slothful ? And yet 
he declared that the fact whether 
the church stood or fell depended 
on the adoption or the rejection of 
this doctrine. The truth is, we do 
not contend for a faith that is in- 
operative. We affirm that if a 
man says that he has faith and has 
not works, he is deceiving himself 
—dreaming that he is a disciple of 
Jesus, when he has never yet felt 
the power of his gospel. We con- 
tend that faith is indeed an act of 
the mind, an internal principle; 
but we assert that this principle, i! 
it has an opportuuity, will display 
itself in all the acts of a holy life; 
that it is made perfect, as James 
expresses it, by works. We do 
not indeed rely upon any works tor 
justification. Still we say that 
works will exist where faith exists. 
Then works, although they ca? 
never be a ground of justification 
before God, answer, nevertheless, 
many important purposes. They 
afford peace to the conscience; 
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they afford evidence to the indi- 
vidual, and to al) around him, that 
his faith is genuine; they serve 
to distinguish the real Christian 
from the mere professor; they 
bless the world and honour the 
gospel. 

My brethren, how does the faith 
which you profess affect your 
characters? Does it work by love ; 
does it purify the heart; does it 
detach your affections from the 
world; does it bring you nearer to 
Christ, and enable you to behold 
higher and brighter manifestations 
of his glory; does it make you 
more devoted to his cause; more 
active to secure your own salva- 
tion and that of others? Then you 
are justified ;—and happy are ye: 
soon you will be with your Saviour 
in Paradise ; for whom he justifies 
them he also glorifies. 

My impenitent hearers, you know 
not what it is to exercise faith in 
the Saviour: you are therefore not 
justified ; your sins all stand charg- 
ed against you. God has placed 
you under a dispensation of mercy, 
and made to you the offers of eter- 
nal life. If you cast away these 
offers, it will hereafter be of no use 
to you that Christ died for sinners. 
Nay, the fact that he did die for 
sinners will eternally aggravate 
your misery. If you refuse to com- 
ply with the terms of the gospel, 
you come under the dispensation 
oflaw. You choose to be tried by 
the deeds of the law. Do you not 
know that by such deeds, no flesh 
can be justified ? Do you not know 
that if the law be the standard of 
judgment, every mouth must be 
stopped, and the whole world be- 
come guilty before God? How 
can you stand such atrial. Look 
up and behold your Judge. Be- 
hold him, not as your fancies would 
imagine him to be, but as he 
iS represented in the scriptures ; 
a8 one by whose brightness the 
stars are turned into darkness ; by 
Whose power the mountains are 
melted ; at whose anger the earth 
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trembles; by whose wisdom the 
wise are caught in their own craf- 
tiness ; before whose purity all 
things are turned into pollution ; 
who will by no means clear the 
guilty ; whose vengeance, when it 
is once kindled, burns to the low- 
est hell! Let him, I say, sit as 
judge on your actions, and who of 
you can stand before him? You 
may feel confidence in the presence 
of your fellow mortals, but before 
his judgment seat all your confi- 
dence must fail and perish in an 
instant. God knows your charac- 
ter and situation ; he has sent the 
Son of his bosom to deliver you 
from the curse of the law by being 
made a curse for you. Will you, 
can you refuse to be saved by his 
merits? By refusing you kindle 
his anger more and more. He that 
believeth not is condemned alrea- 
dy ;—that is, he is condemned by 
the divine law, and is hourly ex- 
posed to the full execution of its 
penalty,—a situation solemn and 
awful beyond conception. Do you 
ask what you shall do? Flee to 
the Saviour for pardoning mercy. 
Go, crying, have mercy on me, a 
poor perishing sinner. He will not 
be deaf to your entreaty: he will 
save your soul. 


oe 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Tur Number of your work for No- 
vember 1824, contained an Essay 
on ‘* Edwards’s views of Original 
Sin,”’ which challenged a reply.— 
The doctrines of that Essay are a 
a theme of frequent discussion, or 
rather a subject of frequent remark 
in every theological coterie with 
which I am acquainted ; and it can- 
not but be a matter of surprise with 
the majority of your readers, that 
the discussion which your corres- 
pondent so gravely, and (by com- 
mon consent) so ably commenced, 
has not been continued on your 
pages. 

If the article in question was 
written, as it professes to have been, 
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for the instruction and edification 
of the Unitarians, it seems to me 
to have been misdirected. Its track 
is through a region of inquiry, to 
which that sort of people are en- 
tirely strangers. Its reasoning is 
too abstract, too close, and requires 
too much of vigorous thought and 
fixed attention, to be at all effec- 
tive upon them. If the essay has 
a different bearing,—if it was de- 
signed to remove some common 
prejudices of the orthodox and 
evangelical, and to give new dis- 
4inctness to their conceptions, and 
# new correctness to their language, 
{ must be allowed to say, that in 
my Opinion, an inquiry into the 
Scriptural doctrine of original sin, 
would have been at once more con- 
genial with the spirit of the times, 
and more appropriate to the object, 
than any investigation of the opin- 
ions of the great and venerated, 
yet uninspired and fallible Jona- 
than Edwards. The motto, and I 
believe the spirit of theological in- 
quiry in the churches of New-Eng- 
land has always been, (and let me 
hope, for ever will be,) *‘ call noman 
Master ;’’—and if in any portion of 
our land, researches in theology 
are conducted in a different spirit, 
it is not there that the authority of 
Edwards can prevail ; for there the 
test of orthodoxy must be found in 
other and far more technical ‘ stan- 
dards.” 

It is not my present purpose to 
investigate the doctrines of your 
correspondent, or even to call in 
question their correctness. There 
are other minds more determined, 
more acute, more powerful than 
my own to whom I would willing- 
ly abandon an inquiry for which I 
feel that I have neither leisure nor 
ability. 

My only design is to propose a 
few queries for the consideration 
of T. R., in the hope of reviving 
an investigation which seems to 
have been prematurely suspended 
for the want of some one to act the 
part which I have undertaken.— 
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These inquiries, like the observa- 
tions which ~I have ventured to 
throw out, have resulted partly 
from my own desultory reflections, 
and partly from the controversial 
criticisms which I have heard from 
others; and if they shall appear 
too simple to deserve an answer, 
the motive by which they have 
been prompted must be their best 
and sole apology. 

1. What is the meaning of the 
word depravity? and how does it 
differ from sin and from guilt? or 
are these three words all identical 
in import ? 

2. What is the difference be- 
tween physical depravity and natu- 
ral depravity ? and how does natu- 
ral depravity (as distinguished from 
physical) differ from moral depra- 
vity ? 

3. What is meant by a “ substan- 
tial property or attribute of man’s 
nature?’ and can there be any 
property or attribute of man’s na- 
ture which is not substantial ! 

4. Is every human being a sin- 
ner from his birth? and if so, in 
what sense? R. T. 


os 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 


To the extracts from Fawcett, in 
your last number, permit me to add 
the following. The first is froma 
Sermon on Happiness: the other 
contains some reflections on the 
evanescent nature of man and the 
littleness of human fame. M. 


‘* All sensual pleasure is a rela- 


tive thing. That which is luxury 
to him, to whom it is new, is none 
to them, to whom it is familiar. 
The continual recurrence of them 
reduces the highest ranks of sen- 
sual gratification to a level with 
the lewest. He who is in posses 
sion of an easy sufficiency, and ¢a- 
pable of commanding a series of 
plain and humble pleasures, i 
dulges a groundless envy, whey 
he suffers it to be excited by the 
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higher, but the habitual, indulgen- 
ces of persons in superior station. 
The enjoyments, to which he looks 
up, are not superior to his own. 
“There are those, whose appe- 
tites are courted by more costly pro- 
rision than his ; whose senses are 
excited by more stimulating enter- 
tainments, and soothed by smooth- 
er accommodations ; whose days 
are spent in more expensive amuse- 
ments, and whose nights are pass- 
ed upon softer pillows. But he, 
who ‘ fares sumptuously every day,’ 
sits down to no sweeter feast than 
he: he, whose delight is daily stir- 
red by more pungent excitements, 
isno more animated by them, than 
he is by his cheaper and soberer 
pastime : and he whose love of ease 
is lulled in a downier lap, whose sit- 
uation is covered, in every part of 
it, with cushion, and lined all over 
with pillow, enjoys not a more de- 
licious recumbence, even under 
the supposition of his mixing along 
with it the labour, of some kind or 
other, which is necessary to render 
rest delightful, than belongs to his 
hour of repose, in his less silken 
seat. Continual repetition wears 
away the exquisiteness of all sen- 
sual pleasures, and gradually dulls 
the most lively delights into flat 
and insipid sensation. ‘That land- 
scape, which fills the traveller 
with rapture, is regarded with in- 
difference by him, who sees it eve- 
ty day from his window. The 
sweetest sounds that art can com- 
bine, lose much of their effect up- 
on the ear that is perpetually lis- 
tening tomelody. The most costly 
luxuries, that can load the board of 
opulence, are but bread to him, 
who makes his daily meal upon 
them. The cordial, that exhila- 
rates the sober, is but ‘a cup of 
cold water’ to one, who is accus- 
tomed to the draught of intemper- 
ance. The brilliant lustres, that 
illuminate the house of public 
‘musement, are no more than so- 
ber day light, te him who passes 
all his evenings there. And the 
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softest couch, into which languor 
ever sunk, is only a seat to them, 
who never recline upon one less 
soft. When custom has made 
them necessary, the highest order 
of sensual pleasures communicate 
no higher satisfaction, than the 
supply of her necessary wants af- 
fords to simple nature. And let 
me be allowed to stop one moment 
to remark, how much are they expo- 
sed to pain, in this world of change, 
to whom the deprivation of luxury 
were the horror of famine ;_ exclu- 
sion from gay assemblies, the 
dreariness of solitude ; the sober- 
ness of domestic society, the gloom 
of imprisonment ; the loss of soft 
clothing, the misery of nakedness ; 
and the reduction of elegant life’s 
redundant conveniences, the bare 
condition of savage and unaccomo- 
dated man !”’ 


‘* Take up the annals of nations ; 
in which, the great ones of their 
different ages, who put on the 
plumes of grandeur, and kept the 
world awake with the noise they 
made in it, whose excellency es- 
sayed to mount to heaven, and 
whose ambitious heads endeavour- 
ed to reach to the clouds, are mar- 
shalled by the pen of history, and 
made to pass in review before you. 
Behold the successive shades of 
the mighty ; see how swiftly they 
seem to shoot through the scene, 
as you pursue the story of the coun- 
tries where they acted their part ; 
their entrances and their exits have 
but a moment between them ; the 
suns of glory, one after another, 
rise and set; the reigns of princes 
course one another with a rapid 
flight ; the stirring spirits of differ- 
ent periods present themselves to 
the reader, and vanish ; occupy a 
page, and disappear; the time in 
which each individual in the long 
procession is going by, is but as an 
instant; each fleeting passenger, 
in his turn, is departed, while the 
word of admiration is in your mouth: 
—lIs this a glory to content a great 
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mind? Shall we suffer our digni- 
ty, or our felicity, to be confined 
within such limits as these ? Shall 
we permit so small a room as this 
to enclose our happiness? Shall 
we imprison our expectations in a 
point, when the door of immensity 
is thrown opentothem? Let us 
be ambitious of abiding in honour, 
and in happiness. Let no believer 
in the Gospel content himself with 
meteor and mortal glories, the fires 
of which, however splendid, are 
speedily spent. Let no one gatis- 


fy himself with being a shooting, 
however shining, star, in the firma- 
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ment of glory, who is invited to be. 
come an everlasting luminary there: 
to whom a splendour is offered that 
shall survive the sun ; whose am. 
bition is bidden to a glory, and an 
honour, with which immortality js 
joined. Let no one discover go 
little avarice of welfare, and ep. 
gage in so abstemious a pursuit of 
happiness, as to restrain his desires 
to the few hasty joys, he is able to 
snatch in his passage through this 
world, when before his wishes. 
Christianity has spread ‘ pleasures. 
that are for ever more.’ ” 











FAiscellancous. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


PREACHING. 


[ nave observed, with much satis- 
faction, that the subject of preach- 
ing has found a conspicuous place 
in your useful publication, because 
I consider it a subject of great im- 
portance. When this institution is 
not supported in its purity and 
strength, we may look, not only 
for a decay of vital piety, but also 
for the extinction toa great degree 
of that.external morality, which is 
so requisite to the good order and 
happiness of society. ‘The remarks 
which have already been published, 
have, with a few exceptions, ac- 
corded entirely with my own views, 
and have therefore rendered much 
of what I had intended to commu- 
nicate unnecessary. I shall however 
submit to your consideration a few 
thoughts on what I consider the 
prominent defects of ministers in 
this part of their duty. In the 
first place they do not take suffi- 
cient pains to avoid unsound ar- 
guments and untenable proposi- 
tions. There are certain argu- 
ments which have been advanced 


so constantly from age to age, in 
support of certain doctrines, that 
they seem to have acquired the sa- 
credness of antiquity, although they 
would not stand the. test of strict 
examination for a moment. Thus 
we rarely hear a sermon on the 
immortality of the soul, without 
having its indivisibility mentioned as 
a proof it. Now it is clear, in the 
first place, that our ideas of di 
visibility and indivisibility are all 
borrowed from matter, and are ap- 
plicable only to matter. To speak 
therefore of the soul’s being divisi- 
ble or indivisible, considered as 
immaterial, is as absurd as to speak 
of its length and breadth, and is in 
fact the same thing expressed 0 
different terms. If a man were to 
speak of the colour of sound, oF 
the weight of motion, we should 
see the absurdity at once. But so 
much has been said on the indivis!- 
bility of the soul, that our ears have 
become accustomed to the expres 
sion, and we do not consider, that 
it is assuming a thing as immateti- 
al, and then by language turning it 
into matter. Let any one examine 
carefully the idea of divisibility. 
and he will find that in every i" 
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stance matter, or at least space, 
enters into it as a component part. 
There must be, in this case, both 
position and magnitude. When 
we conceive of a thing as indivisi- 
ble, we immediately and necessa- 
rily, a8 Our minds are constituted, 
give it position. When, therefore, 
we apply either of these terms to 
any thing immaterial, from which 
both position and space are, as far 
as we know, excluded, we run into 
anabsurdity. Of the same descrip- 
tion is the famous argument for the 
existence of a God. ‘* Sum, ergo 
Deus est.” When a man, who 
thinks for himself, hears a doctrine 
proved by such arguments, it pro- 
duces an impression on his mind 
unfavourable to the doctrine itself. 
The other error, to wit that of ad- 
vancing propositions either wholly 
untenable, or at least to the extent 
claimed, is perhaps more common 
aid more dangerous. 

Some hazard paradoxical and 
hyperbolical assertions, apparently 
for the purpose of awakening the 
drowsy attention of their hearers ; 
others through inattention say what 
others have said or written, with- 
out examination ; while others still 
fall into the same error by depend- 
ing on theory rather than observa- 
tion. As an instance of what I re- 
fer to, [ have frequently heard min- 
isters, when preaching on the hap- 
piness of the righteous and the 
misery of wicked, after quoting the 
text, “*the wicked are like the 
troubled sea, which cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and 
dit,” assert, and endeavour to 
prove, that the wretchedness of 
every unregenerate soul is aptly 
represented by the strong imagery 
there used. Now if a serene 
countenance, a cheerful voice, and 
lively actions, are just indications 
of enjoyment, such a proposition is 
dot true. It is unquestionably the 
fact, that true religion, when it 
teigns in the heart, has a tendency 
'o produce a greater degree of 
‘“ppinéss than can arise from any 
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other source. But it is equally 
true, that the effect of sin is to 
lull the soul into a state of fancied 
security, and to shut out those 
thoughts and considerations which 
produce uneasiness. Indeed, one 
of the most difficult tasks which 
the minister has to perform, is to 
make men dissatisfied with the en- 
joyments of a sinful course. Be- 
sides, many of those who mean to 
lead moral lives do not believe that 
they are sinners, and of course are 
not distressed with a conscious- 
ness of guilt. ‘The pain of trans- 
gression depends, in a great meas-~ 
ure, on tenderness of conscience. 
Cowper doubtless suflered more 
than many who have been guilty 
of murder. ‘The gospel is eternal 
truth itself, and surely every thing 
which is said in its favour, ought 
to be conformable to this perfect 
standard. Nothing is gained by 
representing things either better or 
worse than they actually are. On 
the contrary, when a sinner hears 
the wretchedness of a sinful course 
represented so much beyond his 
own experience, he either con- 
cludes that he is not a sinner him- 
self, or that the preacher knows 
nothing of his subject. One of the 
conclusions shuts out repentance ; 
the other destroys that confidence 
in the correctness of the preacher’s 
views, which is necessary to give 
weight and efficacy to his instruc- 
tions. One of these consequences 
will always follow an inaccurate 
exhibition of the truths of the gos- 
pel. 

Secondly ; Ministers do not take 
sufficient pains to give effect to 
their discourses. This is the great 
object of preaching, and yet per- 
haps no part of it is more neglect- 
ed. In order to produce effect, if 
is necessary to adapt the discourse 
to the peculiar views and feelings 
of theaudience. Thisis the grand 
secret of Eloquence, so far as the 
matter is concerned. What makes 
a powerful impression on one 
mind makes none at all on another. 
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The mind of a student is a totally 
different thing from that of a far- 
mer or mechanic. He is influen- 
ced by different motives, and thinks 
and reasons in a different way. To 
¢onvince or persuade him, there- 
fore, requires a different process. 
Such men as Paul was, understand 
this fully and take advantage of it. 
So ought all, as far as is in their 
power, who undertake to follow his 
footsteps. It must be acknowledg- 
ed, that a minister labours under 
great disadvantages in this respect, 
in being shut out, as it were, by his 
calling, from that free and un- 
restrained intercourse, in which 
alone the secret motions of the 
heart may be observed. Much, 
however, may he done by making it 
a constant object of study and ob- 
servation, and by carefully improv- 
ing every opportunity which he does 
enjoy. I should recommend also 
that a minister should occasionally 
hazard the loss of that dignity which 
distance confers, for that superior 
elevation which always accompa- 
nies a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind. I would suggest also the 
idea, that too much pains is taken 
to have each sermon contain a 
complete view of its subject, as 
much as if it were prepared for the 
press. Many seem to fear a total 
loss of reputation, if a carping critic 
could find any fault with the ar- 
rangement or distribution of the 
several heads. Now, Mr. Editor, 
[ hear every important subject in 
religion discussed from one to ten 
timesa year. It is therefore of lit- 
tle consequence to me to hear a 
complete exhibition of it on each 
occasion. Besides, the great body 
of mankind do not, like scholars, 
view a subject as a whole, and have 
no idea at all of the beauty and force 
of arrangement. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that if ministers would 
pursue some striking and interest- 
ing thought, as far as it would bear, 
although it should occupy the half 
er perhaps the whole of a dis- 
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course, they would frequently make 
a stronger impression. 

The manner of many of our cler. 
gymen is as it respects effect, mor 
faulty than the matter. The fre. 
quent complaint of a want of ener. 
gy and animation, is not withou 
foundation. The difficulty howey- 
er, is not always understood. 
make a discourse impressive, ji 
must be delivered not only wit) 
sufficient loudness and force, but. 
what is vastly more important, wit); 
feeling. Sympathy is the powerfui 
chain by which the real orator holds 
the hearts of his hearers in subjec- 
tion. Very few can listen to the 
notes of sorrow even when they 
know them to be fictitious, without 
shedding tears. I have known the 
lamentation of a widow or orphan, 
instantaneously prostrate a whole 
assembly. ‘The speaker, whos 
voice is tuned to the notes of the 
various passions, can with ordina- 
ry abilities, do what Whitfield did 
Many preachers have warmth 
enough in their closets, but in the 
pulpit immediately become chilled 
to apathy by diffidence ; others feel 
enough in this situation, but are 
afraid to exhibit it lest they should 
‘* overstep the modesty of nature.” 
A third class, are satisfied if what 
they say ought to make an impres- 
sion, and regard every effort to aid 
such an object as theatrical and 
profane. ‘To those of the first class 
I would say, that to get the feel- 
ings excited is the best cure fo 
diffidence ; to those of the second, 
your fears are groundless. Those 
only overact, who have no fears 0# 
the subject. Of the last, I would 
inquire, what can be expected from 
that which is not heard or attent- 
edto? If you were sent to awa 
ken a person from sleep, would it 
be any excuse to say, I spoke loud 
enough. but he would not hear: 


And when you are called to render 
up your accounts, will you be wu: 
ling to reply, Lord it was thei ow! 


fault that they did not attend to! 
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instructions, unless you have done 
all in your power to awaken their 
attention? ‘here is a wide differ- 
ence between possessing feeling 
and exhibiting it. One frequently 
exists without the other. ‘The lat- 
ter is an important art and as such 
ought to be cultivated. 

Thirdly ; the practice of extem- 
porizing in the pulpit is becoming 
toocommon. Imention this chief- 
ly because some of your c orrespon- 
dents imagine that public senti- 
ment requires it. ‘The reverse, as 
far as my observation has extended, 
isthe fact. Where I have heard 
one complaint of the practice of 
writing sermons, I have heard ten 
of that of extemporizing. It would 
be easy to enlarge on this subject, 
and show the impropriety of the 
practice from the peculiar situation 
of the preacher, the danger of not 
expressing his views of subjects 
with a due degree of accuracy, the 
almost utter impossibility of avoid- 
ing the same old beaten track, and 
many other considerations. But I 
shall content myself with remark- 
int, that no situation is favourable 
to extemporizing, when the mind 
of the speaker is not brought to a 
sufficient degree of excitement by 
something preparatory to his com- 
mencement. At the bar this is 
tupplied by the examination of wit- 
and the discussion of inter- 
locutory questions. The states- 
man finds the same, in the gradual 
introduction of the bill and the dis- 
cussion of preliminary points. But 
the preacher is obliged to launch 
out into his subject while his feel- 
Ings are yet cold, and his faculties 
unstrung. Undersuch circumstan- 
es, few could be expected to suc- 
ceed, and very few do succeed. 
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Marcu 11, 1825.—To-day, being 
in the neighbourhood of the coal 
mines, I felt inclined to attempt a 
descent into one of them, and see 
how people live under ground. 
l‘ortunately | was transacting busi- 
ness with a person who was ac- 
quainted with the master of a mine 
near by, to whom [ was _ politely 
introduced. A few steps brought 
us to the mouth of the pit, and my 
wish was intimated to the master. 
No sooner, however, did I con- 
template the dark abyss, and see 
the smoke, and in my fancy almost 
the fire, issuing from it, than my 
heart began to fail me. The mas- 
ter perceiving that my fear was 
getting the better of my curiosity, 
obligingly proposed to descend 
with me; the by-standers also 
seemed anxious that | should go: 
one offered me a frock, another an 
old hat. I could not then refuse ; 
but rigged myself, stepped into the 
bucket, to which a rope was at- 
tached, and in company with the 
master down { went. It was a de- 
scent indeed, and put me in mind 
of some of the terrific images of 
the poets, in their descriptions of a 
more dreadful descent. After a 
time, | began to hear a noise, next 
saw a feeble light, and _fina'ly 
came toa bottom. My companion 
provided me with a licht, took one 
himself, and proceeded to show 
me the curiosities of this new 
world. He first conducted me to 
the horse-stable, but the ‘* dark- 
ness visible’ prevented me from 
perceiving any thing, save that, 
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and my candle. We tarried there 
awhile, and then went to see the 
work people. The road led through 
an opening just high enough for a 
person to stand erect, and suffi- 
ciently wide for three or four to 
walk abreast. My eyes were still 
useless to me, and though my ears 
admitted sounds, I might as well 
have been without them. A noise 
that I heard gave me intimation 
that something was approaching. 
{t was a horse, dragging a load of 
eoal, and which he would have 
dragged over me, had not my com- 
panion pulled me aside. We pro- 
ceeded down, following the sound 
of the miners until we arrived where 
they were at work. I could now 
discern objects, but such objects 
as these I never beheld before. 
My thoughts turned on Tartarus, 
Erebus, the Styx, and all the under- 
ground scenery of the heathen po- 
ets. I was ready to fancy myself 
among such characters as Ixion, 
Sisyphus, and Tantalus. The mi- 
ners, however, who presented such 
images to my imagination, learning 
that a stranger had arrived among 
them, turned towards me, and a 
smile betokened the ‘* human face 
divine.”’ It wasa sort of relief to 
me to dispel the fancies I had con- 
jured up, and to believe myself to 
be among my fellow beings; but 
my pleasure was mingled with 
considerable alloy at the reflection 
that human beings should be doom- 
ed to such an employment. I 
stood for a short time, and viewed 
them before I ventured to approach. 
They were scattered about in small 
cavities which they had dug, or 
were still digging. <A small taper, 
stuck in putty, and then attached 
to the side of the ore, shed a glim- 
mering light upon the naked body 
of each, for they were all stript to 
the skin from the waist upwards. 
Their laborious employment made 
them perspire freely, and the fine 
particles of coal adhered to the 
flesh, except in spots where they 
had come in contact with the solid 
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substance around them. The cop. 
fined holes in which they worked 
would not permit them to stand 
erect; but they were obliged tg 
dig on their knees, or in an ep. 
tirely prostrate situation. The, 
behaved with much civility. One 
of them came out of his black 
** palace,’ and offered to conduct 
me into it. Leaving my hat with 
my guide, I put on the collier’s 
cap, and on my hands and knees 
followed him to the extremity of 
his princely abode. But my cur. 
osity was soon satisfied, and I re- 
turned to the portals of this Sty- 
gian chamber with more pleasure 
than I enteredthem. The miners, 
in addition to their severe and irk- 
some employment, are every mo- 
ment in danger of losing their 
lives. ‘The mines may be sudden- 
ly flooded, or the air which is al- 
ways impregnated with  sulpher, 
may take fire, and explode, and 
other hazard arises from the falling 
of coal. This last danger arises 
from the manner in which they 
operate. After they have found 
the bottom of a bed, they con- 
mence by digging under it and at 
the sides. The coal has a grain 
like wood, and when the bottom 
and sides of a bed are cut away, It 
falls in a body. A mass of fifty 
tons will sometimes be let down at 
once. Commonly the miners hav 
sufficient notice by its cracking, to 
afford them an opportunity to take 
care of themselves ; but it some- 
times falls before they are aware, 
aud all are crushed in a heap. ‘The 
mass around which they were cut 
ting while I was there, was €%- 
pected to fall in a short time: !! 
had already parted a little. As 
specimen of human _perversenes* 
and insensibility in view of the 
most solemn of all catastrophes, | 
will here mention the fact, that 
when any of the miners are kill d 
in their occupation, fifteen shillings 
are allowed the others by the ma* 
ter, for the purpose of buying g'02; 
and that they at once leave 
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their work, and make merry upon 
the occasion! Having seen the 
wonders of the place, I bent my 
course towards the upper world. 
On my way towards the bottom of 
the shaft I met the horse again 
that had nearly run over me, and 
could hardly help pitying the poor 
animal. {n all probability he will 
never again see the day-light. And 
vet he was fat and sleek, and for 
aught I know, contented with his 
lo. He had enough to eat, and 
enough to do ; he had a coal stable 
anda coal manger; knows no sum- 
mer, and no winter; is not hable 
to heat or cold, to storm or sun- 
shine. I distributed four or five 
shillings among the miners, and 
the bucket being ready stepped in 
and ascended. As I approached 
the surface of old England again, I 
felt a satisfaction scarcely inferior 
to that, with which I landed upon 
her coast. 


From the kindness and attention 
which Englishmen bestow upon the 
negroes among them, I should judge 
that they wished to render them 
some atonement, for the injuries 
inflicted upon their race, by the 
rest of mankind. Of the few that 
live in England, a part are in the 
employment of families who keep 
then more for show, than use : 
the remainder go from place to 
place with printed ‘* tales of woe”’ 
attached to their persons, and so- 
licit charity. I do not recollect 
having seen a negro at work, ex- 
cept a few on the quays at Liver- 
pool. Once landed on the shores 
of happy England, their toils are 
over. A charitable people freely 
give them bread, and ask no labour 
inreturn. I saw a negro in Shef- 
feld who attracted attention by 
marching through the middle of the 
streets playing on a fife. His head 
Was exposed to the ever-varying 
climate of this country: a hat 
which should have covered it, had 
found better employment. It was 
suspended to a button of his coat, 
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and seemed in mute eloquence, to 
solicit charity for itsowner. Among 
his donors, [ noticed men, who are 
called from their employment, dry 
grinders, whose very occupation, 
while it enables them to support 
life, shortens it nearly one half.— 
Even such men in England can 
commiserate the hard fortune of 
the negro. It was perhaps owing 
to the prejudice which Americans, 
as is here imagined, acquire against 
the black man, that I felt more pro- 
voked than gratified, that the braw- 
ney, healthy fellow was not behind 
a plough or harrow, rather that em- 
ployed in burdening a people, who 
have paupers and beggars enough 
of their own. 

It is considered, and no wonder, 
a great stain upon our national 
character, that we permit slavery 
among us. Engelishmen are fond 
of adverting to the preamble of our 
Declaration of Independence, in 
which the doctrine of free and equa] 
birth is asserted, and of reproach- 
ing us with the inconsistency of 
holding a certain class of men in 
bondage, because they happen to 
differ from us in colour. The re- 
ference has often been suggested 
to me. My mouth is shut on the 
principle of slavery, and the con- 
duct of those who maintain its ex- 
pediency or policy, and who object 
to emancipation where it is practi- 
cable. But as I must say some- 
thing, and defend my countrymen 
if possible, I have palliated this 
state of things among us—this an- 
omaly in our political system, in 
the usual manner—a manner bet- 
ter calculated to silence English- 
men, than satisfy ourselves. ‘They 
are charged with having them- 
selves originated the evil and en- 
tailed it upon us. I sometimes, 
too, allude to the condition of their 
own peasantry. [ remind them 
that the English labourer, with all 
his theoretical freedom is in fact 
no better than a slave, his own lib- 
erty consisting in the privilege of 
changing masters; that his pover- 
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ty compels him to work for some 
one, and though his master may 
not beat and mangle him, he will 
exact from him as much hard la- 
bour as the planter does from his 
bondsmen—that if the labourer is 
a peasant, he is nevertheless in 
thraldom to his landlord, and is op- 
pressed by heavy rents and exac- 
tions of every kind; that it is a 
thraldom too from which he can- 
not extricate himself by any exer- 
tions of his own ; that he must toil 
on and patiently submit to it, with- 
out any hopes of rising to indepen- 
dence. These considerations, to- 
gether with some peculiar difficul- 
ties in the manumission of our 
slaves, | have urged in reply to the 
Englishmen, not as a justification 
of slavery, either in principle or in 
practice, but as an apology for our 
bearing it at present as an evil. 


March 29.—The day being un- 
usually mild and clear, I made an 
excursion on foot, with two Ame- 
ricans, as far as Dudley, nine miles 
from Birmingham. All the public 
roads have broad level foot paths, 
running just beside the hedge, for 
the convenience of pedestrians.— 
As much attention is paid to keep- 
ing these walks in order, as to the 
coach road. I find it no hard task 
to walk off ten miles in two hours 
and an half; and indeed, if I had 
visited England only to seek amuse- 
ment and gather information, I 
shou'd not be reluctant to walk 
from one extremity of the kingdom 
to another. It is the only etfectu- 
al way to see life, and to collect a 
minute and particular acquaintance 
with individuals or national pecu- 
liarities. 

Our road lay through a part of 
the country where men, women, 
and children make nails. I[ saw 
some females of sixteen or eight- 
een years, who, if they were tho- 
roughly to undergo the operations 
of «blution and the toilette, would 
make no mean appearance in the 
drawing room. What a pity that 
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being’ who are cast in so fair q 
mould, and who, as the poet says, 
are *‘ Heaven’s last, best gift’ to 
man, should be doomed to such 
drudgery! In one shop of about 
the size and elegance of a farmer's 
stye, wé noticed a woman apparent. 
ly quite in the wane of life, labour. 
ing entirely alone. We stopped 
to see her work. Her lean, bony, 
skinny right hand, had grown io 
the shape of the handle of the ham.- 
mer which she held in it, while the 
other hand seemed equally fitted 
to the rod of iron which it grasped, 
We familiarly enquired of her how 
old she was. ‘‘ If God be willing, 
and | live to next Bromwick fair, 
I shall be eighty-one.’ She gave 
me a nail of her make, and | re. 
turned the compliment, by giving 
her a six-penny. 

We resumed our course. Dnud- 
ley castle, perched like an eagle on 
the summit of a mountain, (or as 
we should say in America, a hill,) 
soon caught our eyes, and fixed our 
wandering curiosity. It commands 
a fine view of the adjacent town of 
Dudley, and the neighbouring coun- 
try. ‘lhe ruins are noble, but have 
not the grandeur of Kenilworth. 
Cromwell first began the destruc- 
tion of the castle. It was atter- 
wards restored to its ancient splen- 
dour, when a fire, seventy-five years 
since, again laid it in desolation. 
The place now belongs to Lord 
Dudley who makes it free. The 
walks around the castle are nume- 
rous and pleasant, and are much 
resorted to by the inhabitants ot 
the town. But it is not my design 
here to describe this castle: ™) 
principal object in visiting the place, 
was to take a view of the limestone 
caverns, which lead under it. The 
aperture where the workmen enter 
is at a considerable distance from 
the castle. Several of them whom 
we found standing at the mouth, 
provided us with candles and ac 
companied us in. A narrow fo0t- 
path conducted us along the side 
of the canal, the distance bei 
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about four hundred paces. We 
then crossed the canal on a 
bridge, and followed a rail road 
perhaps three hundred paces more. 
This led us to the end of the exca- 
vations, and directly under the cas- 
tle. The quantity of stone which 
has been dug out is almost beyond 
calculation. It is first loosened by 
blasting, when it is broken into 
small pieces, and put into an iron 
waggon, the waggon moving on an 
inclined plane until it meets the 
canal. A boat then receives the 
stone, and is towed along to the 
mouth of the cavern—here it glides 
off through a tunnel, the distance 
of nearly two miles, before it again 
emerges into light. ‘The tunnel is 
so low and narrow, that the boat- 
men are compelled tc 1 » down on 
their backs, and propei the boat 
forward by pushing with their feet 
against the sides. It was my in- 
tention to take passage in the boat, 
but Ll arrived too late. I know not 
how to describe this awful place. 
A person who is versed in heathen 
mythology, might conceive of ‘‘Gor- 
gons and Hydras, and Chimeras 
dire.” Tle might see at least Cha- 
ron and his boat, and the river 
Styx, by the glimmering of a taper. 
The vast extent of the caverns— 
their funereal gloom—the massy 
pillars that are left to.support the 
weight above—the processes of ex- 
cavation—-the heaps of rubbish, | 
might describe to you; but as I 
have so lately sketched for you 
scenery of this sort, 1 will forbear, 
and lead you to the upper regions, 
to gather petrified shells, and ani- 
mals, and crystalizations. Some | 
have found quite curious in their 
character, and have added them to 
my cabinet. 
lo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
MOURNFUL REMINISCENCES. 


l'un writer of “* Memorabilia of the 
Nineteenth Congress,”’ in your last 
Number, alludes to a list of duels 
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in the New-York Tract Magazine.* 
On looking over that list, { tind it 
enumerates eighty-two duels—all 
that the writer recollected, though 
probably not all that actually occur- 
red in the United States between 
the years 1801 and 1819. ‘This 
document is chiefly remarkable for 
the singular assemblage of charac- 
ters it exhibits. Besides some of 
the chief men of the nation, and 
midshipmen, who of all men seem 
gifted with the quickest sense of 
honour, there are instances such 
as these: passionate lovers fight- 
ing for a lady’s smiles; young 
friends both killed and buried in 
one grave ; a couple of Indians ex- 
changing rifle balls, with the stipu- 
lation that the survivor shall be 
shot by the other’s friend. There 
was one instance of two negroes 
who slaughtered each other with 
scythes; and another of a common 
soldier, poor forlorn man, who, for 
presuming to be a man of honour, 
and being the better marksman, 
was convicted of manslaughter and 
imprisoned ten years. 

1 have received my education in 
a climate too northern, perhaps, to 
have gathered just notions as to 
what constitutes a man of honour ; 
but if it consists in a conformity to 
the law of honour, as a non-con- 
formity to that law convicts a man 
of dishonour, then these, it seems, 
are the goodly company of the men 
of that description, the chivalrous 
spirits of the age ;-—commodores 
and midshipmen, captains and com- 
mon soldiers, striplings and rival 
lovers, aborigines and necroes, and 
the optimates of the land—all, all 
honourable men. 

But all professions have their 
unworthy members, and Mr. Mc- 
Duffie perhaps, will tell us that it 
is no more to be set down to the 
shame of duelling. that soldiers of 
the ranks, fired with the amlntion 
of their superiors, and men of co- 


* It originally appeared in the Boston 
Recorder. 
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lour, affecting the sentiments of 
white men, should practise it, than 
it is to be reckoned the disgrace 
of medicine and law that quacks 
and pettifoggers are found in those 
professions. 

I am aware, Mr. Editor, that 
this is a hackneyed subject—it is 
but a word that I beg to add, and 
that out of compassion to duellists 
themselves. For I consider duel- 
lists as an unfortunate class of men, 
living some centuries behind their 
time—the subjects of a law (enact- 
ed in I know not what grim coun- 
cil of some dusky age) which holds 
in constant jeopardy either their 
lives or sacred honour,—which 
makes a word a capital offence, 
and punishes alike the offender and 
the offended. 

And this monstrous statute no 
legislative power is competent to 
annul. Its only remedy is public 
opinion—the great antagonist of 
modern tyrants. Our Secretary of 
State has told us, that duelling 
will never cease till all shall unite 
in its proscription. And he him- 
self, as I] remember, ventured to 
cast a stone at that ‘ pernicious 
practice,’ by declaring it at odds 
with reason and religion. But the 
public did not second him, and I 
need not speak of what has hap- 
pened since. 

Let us have then, Mr. Editor, in 
any and in every practicable way, 
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such an expression of the public 
sentiment, in the behalf of these 
enthralled men, as shall dissolye 
the spell that binds them. Let us. 
if possible, relieve them from thei 
great terror of being posted by mad. 
men and gamblers—from their har 
rassing apprehension of what they 
seem of all things to dread, the 
low suspicion in the minds of one 
another, that they have more intev- 
rity than spirit—more magnanimous 
forbearance than sensitive pugna- 
city. : 
How this expression of the pub- 
lic sentiment may be best elicited 
I leave for others to show. In re. 
spect to our public men the eyi] 
may be most effectually reached 
through our suffrages. Let our cit- 
izens, with one consent, signify to 
the candidate for office, that they 
will not hold it the dishonour of a 
man that he can suffer an incivility 
without returning a challenge, nor 
count him worthy of disfranchise- 
ment, though he be not prompt to 
shed his neighbour’s blood. Above 
all, let our great men at Washing- 
ton—for the peace of their wives 
and children, and for the sake of 
the public weal—be made to un- 
derstand that it shall be consistent 
with their reputation to lay aside 
their arms. So their common zeal 
for their country shall not endange1 
their lives, nor our national city be 
made another Hoboken. Hono 
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Few of the publications which are 
almost daily falling from the press 
in this country can claim the m rit 
of presenting so great a quantity 0! 
new and interesting matter as the 
work whose title is placed at the 
head of this article. It is true, the 
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Barbary states have, in their for- 
eign intercourse, so often come 
into collision with civilized nations 
by infractions of public and private 
right, that their external character, 
and political relations need, at the 
present day, no elucidation. ‘The 
fact, that these states, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of civiliza- 
tion, should have so long and so 
obstinately maintained an attitude 
with regard to foreign nations en- 
tirely singular and at variance with 
the well established rules of inter- 
national law, leads us to the obvi- 
ous conclusion, that their internal 
economy and condition must be 
marked by a corresponding singu- 
rity. It is the design of the work 
before us to elucidate this part of 
the character of one of the principal 
of the Barbary powers. In the prose- 
cution of this object our author has 
gone considerably into detail, and 
collected a mass of facts of which 
the greater part have never before 
come under the eye of the reading 
public in so clear and authentic a 
form. We would not be under- 
stood by this remark to undervalue 
the information relative to these 
states which we have derived from 
other sources. But we hazard lit- 
tle by the assertion, that Mr. Sha- 
ler, by his protracted residence in 
Algiers, his relation to the govern- 
ment as our accredited agent there, 
aud his opportunity for private in- 
tercourse, possessed advantages for 
gaining extensive and accurate in- 
formation which have fallen to the 
lotof few, if any, that have pre- 
ceded him in investigating the 
civil policy and internal condition of 
the Barbary powers. These advan- 
tages he has not neglected to im- 
prove, and the result of his labours 
‘s now before the American public. 
tis no part of our object to enter 
into a critical examination of the 
“Sketches,”? but to lay before our 
readers a few of the more important 
facts from the very copious collec- 
fon thus furnished to our hand. 
lhe kingdom of Algiers extends 
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on the Mediterranean from the ter- 
ritories of Morocco on the west, ~ 
to those of Tunis on the east, a dis- 
tance of about five hundred miles. 
On the south it is hmited by the 
borders of the desert of Sahara, a 
boundary line which, from the na- 
ture of the country, does not admit 
of being very accurately defined. 
Of course the breadth of the coun- 
try is variously estimated by differ- 
ent writers. Our author fixes the 
medium at sixty miles, though he 
is inclined to think it rather falls 
short of this distance than exceeds 
it. ‘The climate of this region is 
represented as delightful and salu- 
brious. The medium latitude is 
about 36 deg. The Mediterranean 
washes the whole extent of its 
northern boundary, and the Atlas 
chain of mountains defends its 
southern border from the heated 
atmosphere and noxious winds of 
the desert. 

Mediterranean Africa is distin- 
guished in history as one of the 
most fertile provinces of the ancient 
Roman Empire. At the present 
day, although agriculture is at a 
very low ebb, yet nature, almost 
unassisted by the labours of those 
who cumber the ground, gives am- 
ple indications of a rich and luxu- 
riant soil. The face of the country 
is variegated but not broken. Even 
the mountains are said to be capa- 
ble of cultivation almost to their 
summits, and the region between 
them and the Mediterranean is 
plentifully irrigated by the numer- 
ous small streams that find their 
way to the sea. The extensive 
line of coast which forms the north- 
ern boundary presents every facili- 
ty for an extensive and _ profitable 
commerce. Indeed few countries 
can be pointed out on the map of 
the globe which can boast of greater 
physical advantages than the states 
of northern Africa. But such has 
been the eflect of an absurd reli- 
gious faith, of the barbarous despo- 
tism of the government, and of 
the. moral desolation which reigns 
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throughout the land, that these 
otherwise valuable physical advan- 
tages have been bestowed in vain. 

The estimated population of the 
kingdom of Algiers falls somewhat 
short of one million. Of these the 
Turks of foreign extraction come 
pose the regular army, and engross 
all the offices of government. ‘Their 
immediate descendents go to swell 
the mass of the subject population, 
and no native can aspire to a place 
among the Janissaries, or a post of 
honour in the civil and military de- 
partments of the government. 

The body of the population is a 
mixed race, descended from the 
foreign Turks, the ancient Moors, 
and the Arabs, who have become 
completely amalgamated, and are 
marked by a distinct and uniform na- 
tional character. This people are 
said to exhibit a versatility of talent 
and tobe capable of the highest de- 
gree of civilization. But as the the- 
ory and practice of the Algerine gov- 
ernment has held them for many gen- 
erations in a state of disfranchise- 
ment, their present character ne- 
cessarily partakes of a correspond- 
ing moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion. 

Besides this stationary population 
there are tribes of wandering Arabs, 
who are tributary to Algiers, but po- 
litically subject to their own scheiks 
and governed by their own laws. 
They are purely pastoral in their 
habits and occupations, and there 
is no assignable difference between 
their character and that of their 
brethren in Asia. 

The tribes of the Brebers, or 
Kabyles, constitute another class 
of the population comprised within 
the geographical limits of Algiers. 
The peculiar habits and primitive 
language of this people have given 
rise to the coniecture, that they 
are the aborigines of the country. 
They are now found scaitered ex- 
tensively through the mountainous 
region south of Barbary, and the 
oases of the desert, extending east- 
erly as far as Bornou. ‘They are 
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an independent race, and acknoyw. 
ledge no subjection to the govern. 
ments within whose territories they 
reside, though they are often made 
the victims of their oppression and 
rapacity. 

The only remaining class of Pop- 
ulation within the territory of Al- 
giers deserving particular notice, 
are the Jews. The whole number; 
of Jews within the limits of the 
kingdom are computed at 30,000. 
They are secured in the exercise 
of their religion ; they are govern- 
ed by their own laws in civil cases, 
administered by a chief of their own 
nation, who is appointed by the 
shaw ; they practise trade in all its 
branches, and are the only dealers 
in money. But besides the leval 
disabilities common to them with 
the other classes, except the for- 
eign Turks, the Jews are, in Al- 
giers, a most oppressed people. 
They pay a capitulation tax, and 
double duties on every species of 
merchandize imported from abroad; 
they are not permitted to resist any 
personal violence of whatever na- 
ture from a mussulman; they are 
compelled to wear clothing of a pre- 
scribed colour ; and on any unex- 
pected call for hard labour, th 
Jews are compelled to execute it. 
On occasions of sedition among th 
Janissaries, they are often indis- 
criminately plundered, and _ the; 
live in perpetual fear of the renew- 
al of such scenes. ‘The post ol 
chief of the Jews is procured ané 
held through bribery, and is exer 
cised with a tyranny and oppres- 
sion correspondir ig to the tenure 
by which it is retained. Thus th 
whole course of their existence 
a state of abject oppre ssion a 
contumely. But they bear injury 
and indisnity with wonderful pa 
tience, learning submission In the! 
infancy, and practising it through 
out their without daring t© 
murmur at their hard fot. 


with some oth 
terials w! ch 


lives, 
These classes, rs 
of less note, are the mat 
go to make up the heterogeno® 
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and discordant mass of the popula- 
tion of Algiers ; and it is obvious 
that rapacity and barbarous despo- 
tism on the one hand, and a spirit 
of independence on the other, can- 
not fail to keep alive the animosity 
and violent dissentions which have 
hitherto prevailed in this kingdom, 
and effectually prevent a consoli- 
dation of the physical strength of 
the population. 

The natural inference from the 
forecoing remarks is, that the po- 
litical power of Algiers, so far as 
it depends upon its available popu- 
lation and internal resources, is in 
point of fact, contemptible, and ut- 
terly unworthy of the consideration 
in which it has apparently been 
held by civilized nations. <A cur- 
sory examination of the govern- 
ment, civil policy, and revenue of 
the country will corroborate this 
conclusion. 

The commencement of the Al- 
serine power in its present form, 
may be dated in the year 1516, 
when the brothers Horuc and Hay- 
radin, better known in history by 
the name of Barbarossa, by fraud 
violence, established them- 
selves in Algiers as the seat of their 
piratical power. For the purpose 
of securing the obedience of their 
Moorish subjects, and repelling for- 
eign Invasion, they placed them- 
selves under the protection of the 
Grand Seignior, and received from 
him a garrison of Turkish soldiers. 
Thus Algiers became a province 
of the Ottoman empire, governed 
by a Bashaw appointed by the 
Grand Seignior. About the mid- 
die of the seve nteenth ce ntury, on 
the decline of T'urkish power, the 
office of Bashaw or Dey of Algiers 
became elective. The right of ap- 
pointing this chief has been vested, 
since that period, in the Janissa- 
nes at Algiers, the Turkish gov- 
frnment reserving the nominal pow- 
er of confirming the choice by be- 

stowing or withholding the sabre of 
Oflice. The government is there- 
fore at , Prevent a military despo- 
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tism, the chief being elected for 
life. The Dey appoints his own 
ministers and all the officers of the 
government, and is subject to no 
responsibility or control. The the- 
ory of the government includes a 
Divan composed of the ancient 
military commanders. This body, 
however, has no practical power, 
and is rarely convened except for 
the purpose of electing the Dey ; 
and on these occasions their deci- 
sions are in fact controlled by the 
predominant faction among the Ja- 
nissaries; and the elections rarely 
terminate without dissention and 
bloodshed. The Dey thus elect- 
ed, while alive, is perhaps the most 
absolute monarch on earth. But 
nothing can be more precarious 
than the tenure by which he holds 
his office and his life. A violent 
death almost invariably follows the 
brief enjoyment of sovereign pow- 
This unenviable elevation, how- 
ever, cannot be declined ; if an in- 
dividual be elected he has no alter- 
native but to reign or perish. 

The cabinet of the Dey is com- 
posed of the Hasnagee, who is min- 
ister of the interior and of finance; 
the Aga, who is commander in 
chief of the military, and minister 
of war ; the Vickel Argee, who is 
minister of the marine and of for- 
eign affairs; and a few others of 
less official importance; all of whom 
are immediately dependent on the 
Dey, appointed and removed by 
him at pleasure. 

The administration of criminal 
justice is in the hands of the Dey 
and his immediate ministers; and 
of course the lives and fortunes of 
the people are entirely at the dis- 
posal of the sovereign. ‘That it is 
incumbent on the accused to prove 
his innocence by indisputable evi- 
dence, appears to be the funda- 
mental maxim on which their crim- 
inal proceedings are based. The 
individual arraigned is therefore 
exposed to the grossest oppression 
and injustice, and however inno- 
cent, an acquittal can hardly be 
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obtained without the aid of wealth 
or powerful friends. 

Justice between man and man 
is better administered. A Turkish 
and Moorish Cadi are appointed to 
hold courts for the determination 
of causes for their respective coun- 
trymen. From these an appeal 
lies to the Mufti, of whom also 
there is one of each race. If but 
one of the parties is a Turk, he 
has the right of selecting his own 
judge. In these courts justice is 
said to be speedily and impartially ad- 
ministered. It cannot, however, be 
supposed that these tribunals are in- 
accessible to corruption and favour. 

The Bet el Mel, or judge of in- 
heritances, exercises an uncontrol- 
led authority throughout the king- 
dom, over all subjects which belong 
to his jurisdiction. He appropri- 
ates to himself all intestate estates, 
and the emoluments of his office 
are immense. His power is justly 
dreaded. The three departments 
into which the territory of Algiers 
is divided are each governed by a 
Bey, appointed by the sovereign, to 
whom as his lieutenant despotic 
authority is delegated. 

All these officers, instead of be- 
ing supported by the government, 
are bound to pay annually into the 
national treasury a prescribed sum, 
which is proportioned as nearly as 
possible to the power conferred on 
them of enriching themselves. This 
principle runs through every depart- 
ment of the government, and in ef- 
fect legalizes the most oppressive 
and iniquitous exactions. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the ‘* Sketch- 
es,’’ will illustrate, by a single ex- 
ample, the legitimate effect of the 
whole system. Speaking of the 
Beys, our author says: 


The situation of these governors is 
necessarily precarious, and the tyran- 
ny and oppression which they exercise 
within their respective jurisdictions, 
to procure the means of keeping their 
places, are probably without a parallel 
in the history of any other country. 
Such is the wretched condition of the 
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inhabitants of this kingdom, that a mij 
and equitable adiinistration by the 
governor of a province, would be re. 
garded as an attempt at popularity dan- 
gerous to the general government, and 
as experience has proved in several in. 
stances, might cost the offender his 
fortune and his life. 

The Beys are required to render ap 
account of their administration in per- 
son at the seat of government once ey. 
ery three lunar years, when their pub. 
lic entry is usually very splendid.— 
Then the continuation of their power. 
and even of their lives, depends upon 
their ability to satisfy the rapacity o{ 
the members of the Regency. I am 
informed on respectable authority, that 
each visit of the Beys of Oran and 
Constantine costs to those governors 
not less than three hundred thousand 
dollars. On these occasions it is ne- 
cessary to bribe all the officers of th: 
Regency according to the different de- 
grees of their credit and influence.— 
No part however of these extraordina- 
ry contributions goes into the public 
treasury. pp. 19, 20. 


It has been mentioned that ever: 
important post, both civil and mili- 
tary, is filled from the corps of Janis- 
saries, none of whom are natives of 
Algiers. This very singular prin- 
ciple is adhered to with much m- 
gour, and has admitted but few 
exceptions for centuries. The 
number of Janissaries has, in latter 
times, rarely exceeded five thov- 
sand, and is supposed at present to 
fall somewhat below four thousand. 
This corps is kept up by recruts 
constantly drawn from the Levait, 
who are generally the sweeping 0! 
prisons and the refuse of society. 
Agents are maintained at Constat- 
tinople and Smyrna, to engage Ie 
cruits and transport them to Al 
giers. On their arrival they mmme- 
diately become an integrant part 0 
the corps of Janissaries, where 
they rise regularly by seniority, U 
less by some fortunate accidet! 
they are called to an official station. 
As this small body of foreign &~ 
venturers have the interests of the 
whole country under their control, 
and are alone eligible to all the of 
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acesof honour and emolument they 
necessarily feel a deep concern in 
the stability and perpetuity of a 
system so beneficial to their indi- 
yidualinterests. ‘This feeling obvi- 
ously accounts for the apparent pa- 
triotism and attatchment to the in- 
stitutions of the country which they 
not unfrequently exhibit; and the 
strength of this principle may be 
estimated by the fact, that natural 
affection for their offspring has 
never induced them to do away 
this fundamental maxim of the gov- 
ernment, that no native is eligible 
fo any important civil or military 
ofice. In the present advanced 
state of political knowledge in our 
own country, where the principles 
of rational liberty are thoroughly 


wrought into all our habits of 


thought and action, it appears at 
first view unaccountable, that so 
small a body of strangers could 
have secured and maintained for 
centuries an absolute control over 
the native population of Algiers. 
But reflection will convince us that 
this absurd government is but a 
bald exemplification of the princi- 
ple on which all despotic power 
must rest. The proposition which 
has been inculcated through a suc- 
cession of ages, that Turks are 
born to command and the natives 
of Algiers to obey, has been by 
time disrobed of every thing odious 
and exceptionable in principle, and 
has long since been received there 
as a political axiom. 

Such being the government of 
Algiers, resembling (as has been 
aptly said of the Ottoman Empire) 
an encampment of barbarians, it 
cannot be matter of surprise that 
its character should be marked by 
rapine and oppression at home and 
piracy abroad. But, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Shaler, 


It cannot fail to excite the as- 
tonishment of the reader, that so in- 
fignificant and worthless a power, 
should have been so long permitted to 
vex the commercial world and extort 


ransom at discretion; and that while 
the great maritime powers of Europe 
were establishing colonies at a vast ex- 
pense of human life and of treasure, at 
the utmo* extremities of the earth, a 
mere handful of mischievous banditti 
has been left in the quiet enjoyment of 
the fairest portion of the globe, at their 
very threshold, and receiving from 
them submission, little short of hom- 
age. p. 38. 


The naval expedition from the 
U. States in 1815, and that from 
England in 1816, taught the world 
that the reputed strength and for- 
midable power of the Algerines 
was a mere illusion; and it is be- 
coming daily more and more appa- 
rent, that their ability to injure the 
commerce of civilized nations, has 
depended almost entirely on the 
immense sums which have been 
paid over by these nations them- 
selves, to propitiate their favour, 
and purchase an exemption from 
their depredations. Since 1816 
they have been allowed to derive 
no benefit from piracy, and thus 
have been forced to depend on 
their internal resources alone. The 
result has been, that the current 
expenses of the government have 
exceeded the annual income by one 
half, and the balance has been 
drawn from the hoard previously 
accumulated by foreign exactions. 
This has been true, although ma- 
ny of the secondary European pow- 
ers still continue to pay a yearly 
tribute. The prospect of replen- 
ishing the national treasury from 
their internal resources is utterly 
hopeless. Individual industry, the 
true and only source of national 
prosperity, has been paralyzed by 
removing the motives to exertion 
which arise from a secure tenure 
of property, as well as by a system 
of restriction and monopoly which 
has effectually shut out the body 
of the people from all the avenues 
to wealth. Indeed there is scarce- 
ly asound maxim of political econ- 
omy, which the Algerine govern- 
ment have not systematically viola- 
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ted; and national poverty is the 
necessary result. 

It is obvious therefore, that if 
tribute were wholly withdrawn by 
civilized nations, and the govern- 
ment of Algiers were shut up to a 
rigid observance of the laws of na- 
tions, it must soon decline, through 
the exhaustion of its once well-re- 
plenished treasury ; and without a 
radical change of system, must ul- 
timately become extinct, and be 
numbered with the scourges of ci- 
vilization that have been. 


A Sermon on the Nature and Influ- 
ence of Faith. By Lronarp 
Woops, D. D., Abbot Professor 
of Christian Theology in the 
Theological Seminary. Ando- 
ver: Flagg & Gould. 


Tue view which the author takes 
of Iaith, in this discourse, is scrip- 
tural and instructive. It is happily 
adapted to impart distinctness and 


simplicity to a subject about which 
private Christians, and teachers of 
Christianity, have entertained more 
confused notions than on almost any 
other doctrine of the Scriptures. 
Faith has been distinguished, by 


some theologians, into so many 
kinds, and so many explanatory 
names have been applied to it, that 
their unedified disciples have been 
at a loss what the faith was which 
they were to exercise, or what con- 
ceptions they should form of a duty 
which was so abundantly, but at 
the same time, as it would seem, 
so obscurely inculcated by the sa- 
cred writers. 

The sermon of Dr. Woods is un- 
embarrassed with these distinc- 
tions. And it might be profitable 
to present the substance of it to our 
readers ; but as it accords with the 
views which have been elsewhere 
and often exhibited on our pages, 
we shall only accompany these re- 
marks with one or two extracts. 


Dr. Woods’s Sermon on Faith. 
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The text is Hebrews xz. 1. 
Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen; and in the execution of his 
design, the author avails himself of 
the whole chapter, illustrating the 
nature and influence of faith by the 
examples which are there set forth. 
The view which he takes of his 
subject may be summarily given iy 
his own words. 


Faith I have represented to be a firm, 
cordial belief in the veracity of God, in 
all the declarations of his word; or, g 
full and affectionate confidence in the 
certainty of those things which God 
has declared, and because he has de. 
clared them. Whatever may be the 
divine testimony, and to whatever ob. 
ject it may relate, faith receives it, and 
rests upon it. p. 16. 


It consists not merely in an as- 
sent of the understanding to the 
truth of the divine declarations, 
but it invoives a right temper of 
heart also. It implies affections 
correspondent to the nature of tlie 
objects which it respects. ‘ Such 
affections must accompany it, and 
make a part of it, or, in the scrip. 
ture sense, it is not faith.” 

The following passage, which 
speaks of the practical influence oi 
faith, illustrates also, in some de- 
gree, its nature. 


Or do you say, that the things which 
God has declared in his word, being in- 
visible and distant, cannot excite aly 
strong emotion, or any powerful effort’ 
This, I admit, is true with regard to 
those who are governed by sense. But 
it is the very nature of faith to give an 
uncontrollable efficacy to objects mrs- 
ible and distant. All must allow that 
the things which God has revealed 
must have a mighty influence upon Us, 
if they were actually visible and pres 
ent. To faith they are visible. To 
faith they are present too. Faith re 
moves thé. distance; and makes them 
present realities. So that things which 
are not seen, and things which are ‘0 
take place thousands of ages hence, 
excite the same emotions, and have the 
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same practical influence, as though 
they were actually visible, and actual- 
ly present. In the exercise of faith, 
we say of unseen and future things; 
they are absolutely certain, because 
God has declared them. They are 
equally interesting to us, as it they 
were present; for they wi// be present; 
and we shall experience them and feel 
them, when happiness will be as dear 
to us, and misery as dreadful, as they 
arenow. pp. 10, 11. 


Such is the effect of faith. Its 
influence is also seen, by contrast, 
in the following reflection near the 
close of the discourse, on the con- 
sequence of unbelief or a want of 
faith. 


Without faith in the general sense, 
man has in fact no motives to a holy 
life; because all the motives to holi- 
ness are found in those invisible things 
which are the objects of faith, and 
which are brought by faith to have an 
influence on the mind. Were there 
no God, no moral government, no law 
with divine sanctions, no eternal retri- 
bution, there would be no motives to 
holiness, and of course, no holiness. 
And ifa man does not cordially believe 
ina moral law and government, and a 
future retribution, it will be to him just 
as though there were none. In other 
words, there will be nothing, there can 
be nothing, which will have any influ- 
ence upon him, as a motive to holy ac- 
tion. It is clear then that faith, in 
this view, is indispensable to the exer- 
cise of holiness. p. 22. 


If we were disposed to remark 
upon the style of this discourse, 
though we should approve of it in 
general, we should find also some- 
thing to discommend. It is marked, 
as the productions of Dr. W. always 
are, with a plainness and perspicu- 
ity suited to his subject, and is, in 
this respect, greatly preferable to a 
manner of writing which is too 
much in fashion at the present day. 
We are sick of the affectation of 
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smartness, and hurry, and exqui- 
siteness, the mustering and mar- 
shalling of words, by which, rather 
than by solid thought and manly 
sentiment, a great portion of the 
publications of the age are charac- 
terized.* But the style of this dis- 
course is not merely unadorned, it 
is sometimes homely to a fault ; es- 
pecially if it be considered that the 
author, as a theological professor, 
will be in some degree the model 
of his pupils. The following pas- 
sage, the most exceptionable we 
meet with in the sermon, contains 
an important sentiment, and would 
be impressive, were not our feel- 
ings let down by one or two ex- 
pressions which seem to us ex- 
tremely unsuited to the purposes 
of solemn exhortation. 


Take care, then, brethren, when dif- 
ficulties multiply; when dark clouds 
are spread over you; when sense and 
reason are nonplussed, and you have 
nothing in heaven or earth to rest up- 
on, but the simple word of God; in 
such cases, take care to have faith, 
strong faith. Go forth at the divine 
word, leaving all, and not knowing 
whither you go. Sacrifice your Isaacs. 
March right torward into the sea; and, 
if God command, dip your feet in the 
waters, and wade, and swim, and buf- 
fet the waves, believing that God Al- 
mighty will help you through. pp. 25, 
26. 


* This fastidiousness of ours we hop: 
may excuse us with a young corres- 
pondent, whose piece appears in the pre- 
sent number, and whose style is, in gene- 
ral, dictated by good sense, for having 
omitted what he esteemed perhaps his 
most exquisite passage. 


« and if the artist could dip his 
pencil in the vial of divine wrath, he 
might paint the bottomless pit, belching 
forth its vivid flames, and sending up its 
sulphureous smoke, &c. &c.” 


But this is not the kind of exquisiteness 
to which we allude above. 
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The Gospel its own witness to the 
conscience: A Sermon delivered 
in Portland, Nov. 9, 1825, at the 
Installation of the Rev. Charles 
Jenkins, Pasior of the third Con- 
gregational church in that place. 
By 8S. Epwarps Dwicut, Pas- 
tor of Park Street Church, Beos- 
ton. 


Ir does not appear that Christ 
wrought any miracle at Sychar ; 
yet many of those to whom he 
preached in that village, were com- 
pelled, in spite of their Samaritan 
prejudices, to believe in him as the 
Messiah. ‘To the woman who con- 
versed with him at Jacob’s well he 
disclosed indeed a knowledge not 
only of her general character as a 
sinful creature, but also of her per- 
sonal history and individual sins, 
such as impressed upon her the 
conviction of his omniscience. But 
many more believed because of his 
own word; and said unto the wo- 
man, Now we believe, not be- 
cause of thy saying: for we have 
heard him ourse ives , and we know 
that this is the Christ,. the Saviour 
of the world. ‘The words in which 
the evangelist records this fact are 
the text of Mr. Dwight’s Sermon. 
From this fact, he derives the prop- 
osition, that ‘* the Gospel carries 
with it its own inherent evidence 
of its truth and of its divine origin.”’ 

The method of the discourse is 
first, to show what is this inherent 
evidence, and secondly, to prove 
its reality. 

While showing what is the evi- 
dence in question the author says, 


The evidence here referred to rests 
on two considerations: the first is, that 
none but an omniscient Being can dis- 
close the secrets of the human breast: 
and the second, that the Gospel does 
disclose, with exact truth, both the 
moral conditition of man, as it actual- 
ly finds him; andthe moral eflicacy 
which it actually exerts on his mind. 
The mind, by comparing ttse/f with the 
account thus given of it, perceives that 
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the Gospel is true, and that it came 


Srom God. p. 5. 


In the discussion of the ey 
topic it is argued thus. It is 
possible for the word of ae to 
contain in itself clear evidence of 
its Divine origin. All the other 
works of God are marked with the 
impress of his hand. This evi- 
dence is what might be expected 
a priori, as probable. It is ne- 
cessary. Internal evidence is the 
only evidence to which most minds 
can have access. That this evi- 
dence, which is thus possible, pro- 
bable, necessary, does ezist, is ar- 
gued, first, from the fact that God 
commands every man who has the 
Gospel to believe it ; secondly, from 
the fact that the Gospel expressly 
claims the possession of this evi- 
dence ; thirdly, from the introduc- 
tion and progress of Christianity ; 
fourthly, from the united personal 
testimony of believers ; fifthly, from 
the faith which has stood before 
the flames of martyrdom ; and sixth- 
ly from the actual effects of the Gos- 
pel upon unenlightened men. 

From this view of the subject 
the preacher derives a variety of 
important inferences which it is 
unnecessary for us to specify. One 
extract from the conclusion of the 
sermon, in which he speaks of the 
duty of searching and _ studying 
the work of God, may serve as 
a specimen of the author’s manner. 
And we select this paragraph the 
more willingly because the warning 
which it contains, though uttered 
perhaps too strongly to be of un 
versal application, cannot easily be 
repeated too often in the ears 0! 
this busy and ‘religiously dissip. 
ted’ generation. 


Allow me to urge this duty upon you 
with earnestness, because it is most 
extensively and unhappily neglecte¢. 

‘We live,’ it is continually said, ‘in & 
new #ya, THE £RA oF cnARITY.’ ‘Th 
church,’ we are told, ‘has been too 
long engaged in dry doctrinal specuii- 
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tions. Her sons are now forsaking 
the gloomy hall of the metaphysician, 
hung round as it is with the cobwebs 
of ages, for the fresh air and the warm 
sunshine of practical benevolence. Our 
fathers have sufficiently investigated 
the principles of theological science; 
and we have nothing to do but to ap- 
plythem. AcTION, ACTION, is now the 
watchword of the church :’—and, un- 
fortunately, so universally and exclu- 
sively its watchword, that READING, 
and THINKING are to a sad extent al- 
most forgotten. The human mind, al- 
ways too unwilling to think, has now 
found an evangelical excuse for giving 
it up altogether. What multitudes 
are there, who read nothing but Dee 
votional Treatises, except what is pe- 
riodically brought them by the vehicles 
of religious intelligence ; and how of- 
ten therefore are the stated and acci- 
dental interviews of Christians one dull 
and wearisome monotony. God gave 
us reason, imagination, taste and mem- 
ory, that we might employ them on 
the noblest objects; and what theme 
so elevated, so fit to prompt their high- 
est efforts, as that MANIFESTATION OF 
HIMSELF, Which is the light, which in- 
spires the joy, and which calls forth 
the praises of heaven. Religion, it is 
true, has its seat in the heart; but it 
makes its way to the heart, not through 
the animal feelings, but through the 
understanding. ‘The means of sancti- 
fication is rruTH; and the mind which 
does not make progress in truth, will 
not make progress in holiness. It will 
be said that the exigencies of the 
church require active labour, and that 
its friends therefore can find no time 
lorstudy. I admit the fact; but deny 
theinference. Christianity, as it came 
lrom God, is truth ; and, as found in 
man, is obedience to truth. The real 
Welfare of Christianity, therefore, nev- 
er can require that those who profess 
itshould be ignorant of its principles; 
and, if the existing system of measures 
involves the necessity of such igno- 
rance, it is so far radically defective. 
o KNowLEp@ E” in religion, as in eve- 
ry thing else, “1s poweR;” and the ef- 
forts of knowledge in doing good, while 
they are incomparably ess torlsome than 
the efforts of ignorance, are at the same 
ime incomparably more productive. 
pp. 48—50. 


There has been of late years no 
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lack of treatises on the internal evi- 
dences of Christianity. ‘The writer 
who can bring forward at this time 
of the day an argument on this sub- 
ject which shall be entirely new 
must be possessed of a rare acute- 
ness of invention. Perhaps every 
general source of argument rela- 
ting to this inquiry has been al- 
ready—not indeed exhausted, or 
thoroughly investigated, but more 
or less distinctly pointed out to the 
inquirer. It is not however to be 
supposed that the human mind can 
become stationary in this more than 
in any other department of human 
knowledge. ‘The wide field de- 
signated by that general term, 
‘‘Internal Evidence,’ though it 
may have been traversed to its 
limit, has never yet been fully and 
accurately explored. New views 
are yet to be disclosed to the eye 
of studious investigation. New dis- 
tinctions are yet to be made which 
will give to every argument a more 
conclusive force, and which will 
adapt some special argument to 
every mind, whatever may be the 
shape and colouring of its particu- 
lar intellectual character. 

Mr. Dwight has presented in this 
discourse, a view of what he calls 
the inherent evidence ot the Gos- 
pel, which though often alluded to 
in Essays on this subject, and still 
more often in the conversation of 
Christians, is not frequently made 
the theme of formal and extended 
discussion. His object is to illus- 
trate that kind of evidence to the 
truth of the Gospel which is to the 
mind of many a believer, the best 
of all possible evidence—the evi- 
dence to which the gospel itself 
refers when it says, He that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself; or, If any 
man will do the will of my Father, 
he shall know of the doctrine. 
whether it be of God; or, Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, 
and know all things. It might 
be said by way of criticism that i 
he had drawn more carefully the 
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distinction between the argument 
which he presents and other argu- 
ments, such as those of Jenyns and 
Erskine, and if he had specified 
more accurately the nature of the 
argument as he wished to present 
it, the work would have been more 
complete, and in our opinion more 
useful to many readers. 

The interest with which the in- 
quiry into this particular branch of 
the evidences to the Gospel has 
presented itself to our minds must 
be our apology for dwelling on it a 
little more at length, though by so 
doing we may transgress in some 
degree the limits to which we com- 
monly confine our notices of single 
sermons. 

The word of God declares that 
he who believes the gospel has 
within himself a testimony of its 
truth. Our design is to throw out 
a few hints respecting the nature 
of this testimony, and to specify 
some of the particulars in which it 
consists. We shall follow mainly 
the train of thought adopted by our 
author, varying from it whenever 
we find occasion. 

For the nature of this testimony, 
it may be described generally as 
the testimony of experience and 
consciousness to the truth of the 
gospel. The gospel comes to man 
claiming to be a revelation from 
God. ‘This claim is supported by 
the strongest evidence from with- 
out that reason could ever ask for. 
When God sent forth his messen- 
gers to speak as they were moved 
by his Spirit, he left them not with- 
out abundant and most striking tes- 
timonials of their commission from 
his throne. The elements obeyed 
the servants of the most high God ; 
diseases fled at their command ; 
death gave up his victims at their 
bidding. Nor was this all. The 
message which they brought bore 
onits aspect the impress of Divinity. 
The high and majestic purity of its 
precepts, far transcending the lim- 
its of human wisdom ; the exhibi- 
tion which it gives of the charac- 
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ter of God, illustrating, enforcing 
and yet infinitely surpassing the 
declaration of the things which are 
made ; the awful mysteries which 
it discloses, too vast and deep fo 
human intellect to have discovered. 
and yet too pure and elevated for 
human fancy to have feigned,—a|} 
testify no less directly and hardly less 
impressively to its Divine original. 
No man can read the Bible with 
the heedful reverence which it de- 
mands, meditating on the solemy 
and unfathomable mysteries which 
it discloses, on the majesty of the 
God whom it reveals, and on the 
holiness of the law which it pro- 
claims, without being convinced 
that it contains such truths as none 
but God himself could have divuls- 
ed. The testimony now in ques- 
tion is something different in it: 
nature and in the mode of its ap- 
plication from both of those de- 
scriptions of evidence which have 
just been specified. The first is 
the testimony of creation to the 
power and presence of the Crea- 
tor; and thus to the Divine con- 
mission of the men in whose behalf 
their testimony was exhibited ; and 
thus to the truth of the doctrines 
which they uttered. The second 
is the testimony of the word itself, 
showing by the traces of Divinity 
which glow upon its pages that it 
must have come from God, and 
therefore that it must be true. 
The third is the testimony of hu- 
man consciousness and human ex- 
perience, giving direct assurance of 
the truth of certain declarations 
which the Word contains. ‘The 
first two testify to the divinity 0 
the gospel ; the third testifies to its 
truth. With the former the truth 
of the gospel follows inevitably 
from its divinity: with the latter, 
the process is reversed ; the truth 
of Christianity has become a matter 
of experience, and from its truth 
its divinity is to be inferred by ar- 
gument. The first addresses itsell 
most especially to those who are 
most ignorant respecting the matte! 
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of the revelation ; and is calculated 
to arrest their attention by facts 
which can be understood without 
reflection or attention. The second 
addresses itself to such as are wil- 
ling to reflect and inquire, and 
who, having found their attention 
awakened, are examining the word 
that they may understand its mean- 
ing. The third is a sort of evidence 
which is for the most part inacces- 
sible save to those who having been 
persuaded by evidence from other 
sources, have embraced the gospel ; 
for they only can find it by experi- 
ence to be true. The evidence is 
like the testimony of our senses, or 
like our apprehensions of beauty 
and of grandeur ; something to be 
felt by the individual, not to be ar- 
gued about. It is like this :—The 
gospel comes to you as a remedy 
which God has provided for your 
moral maladies, for all your wants 
and for all your woes. You receive 
it, embracing it as true, and you 
find that it is what it claims to be ; 
you find that it is fitted to your na- 
ture in all its capacities, to your 
fallen condition in all its moral ru- 
in, and no less to all the wants and 
frailties incidental to your being: 
you find in short that all its prom- 
ises, so far as your experience ex- 
tends, are verified ; and thus your 
convictions of its truth, and the 
firmness and happiness with which 
you rely upon it as a system of re- 
alities, become stronger and more 
perfect with every day of your ex- 
perience. “The testimony is the 
testimony of your conscience, and 
of your heart in all its feelings, 
that the general declarations of the 
gospel are in your case matters of 
fact, and that the objects of faith 
which the gospel reveals are reali- 
llés worthy to be revealed by God 
himself. 

But we shall understand more 
fully the nature of this evidence 
alter examining some of the partic- 
ulars in which it consists. 

The particulars which we shall 
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mention may be reduced to three. 
First, the gospel describes the 
character of man as utterly de- 
praved and guilty in the sight of 
God ;—and with this the testimony 
of conscience fully accords. So 
far, this evidence is accessible to 
every man. Secondly, the gospel 
describes a great moral change to 
be wrought in the believer by the 
influences of the Spirit,—and the 
believer is conscious of having ex- 
perienced this change, and of con- 
tinuing to experience its progress 
day by day. Thirdly, the gospel 
reveals objects of faith which carry 
to the mind of the believer concep- 
tions of moral grandeur and spirit- 
ual excellence, from which the 
conviction of their reality is insep- 
arable. 

The believer knows from the 
testimony of his own conscience 
that the description which the gos- 
pel gives of human character is 
fully true. What is the testimony 
of the gospel on this point it is 
needless for us to specify. It is 
not to be questioned that God de- 
clares in a thousand ways and with 
the most impressive language, the 
exceeding guilt and the hopeless 
ruin of man. It is undeniable that 
the gospel, upon the very face of 
it, is a scheme of salvation for sin- 
ners of utter and abandoned guilt. 
To the truth of every such decla- 
ration of the word, the believer’s 
conscience gives its ready testimo- 
ny. When Paul exclaims, speak- 
ing by the Spirit, I know that in 
me (that is in my flesh) dwelleth 
no good thing—when he avers, 
The carnal mind is enmity against 
God ; for it is not subject to his 
law, neither indeed can be—when 
God declares that, Every imagina- 
tion of man’s heart is only evil con- 
tinually,—he feels within him, in 
the voice of his conscience, in the 
memory of what has been, in the 
present workings of his selfish af- 
fections, in the deep and uneradi- 
cable passions of his heart, the 
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most resistless testimony that the 
word of God is true. The unbe- 
liever may come to such a man 
and endeavour to contradict or ex- 
plain away the word of God—he 
may say that these are stern and 
exaggerated descriptions of human 
character—he may talk of the in- 
nocent and the amiable and the 
holy propensities of human nature ; 
but the believer is not to be impos- 
ed upon by sucha process. He 
has the witness in himself—it is 
with him not a matter of specula- 
tion or of abstract exegesis, but a 
matter of direct and personal con- 
stiousness—he knows that in him, 
that is in his flesh, there dwelleth 
no good thing. 

The believer knows by his own 
experience that the great change of 
moral character which the gospel 
says is wrought in every child of 
God is a reality. The gospel de- 
clares, Ye must be bern again. 
The unbeliever cavils. The gospel 
answers, That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit. The 
gospel declares that if any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature, for 
old things are passed away and all 
things are become new; and that 
they who believe on the name of 
the Son of God are born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. 
The believer knows that this is, in 
his case, true. He knows that he 
has undergone a great change of 
character—a change which he can 
account for only by saying, even so 
Father for so it seemed good in 
thy sight ; of his own will begat he 
us through the word of truth. The 
unbeliever may ask him, How can 
a man be born again ?—he ‘may 
raise difficulties—he may endeay- 
our to explain away the language 
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transition from paganism to the mo- 
rality of Christianity; but the be- 
liever is not to be led away from 
his belief, though he may perhaps 
be puzzled; his assurance of the 
fact is not to be shaken, for it rests 
on the testimony of his own expe- 
rience. This one thing he knows, 
that whereas he was blind now he 
sees. ~ 

The objects of faith which the 
gospel reveals carry with them to 
the mind of the belieyer concep- 
tions of moral grandeur and spirit- 
ual excellence such as preclude a 
doubt of their reality. This belongs 
to the experimental evidence of the 
truth of the gospel, because it is 
not felt till the moral powers of the 
soul have been in some degree re- 
stored and elevated by the renova- 
ting influence of the truth. The 
natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness to him, neither 
can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But the 
believer has received an unction 
from the Holy One and he knows 
all things. He is made a partaker 
of the divine nature, and from the 
moment when his moral taste is 
rectified by this participation with 
Divinity, there breaks upon his 
soul, from the pages of the gospel, 
the surpassing glory of the God- 
head. Says David Brainerd, “ u- 
speakable glory seemed to open to 
the view and apprehension of my 
soul. It was a new inward appre- 
hension or view that I had of God, 
such as ] never had before, nor 
any thing which had the least re- 
semblance of it. My soul rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable to see such? 
God, such a glorious divine being ; 
and I was inwardly pleased and 
satisfied that he should be God 
over all forever and ever.” Says 
Samuel Hopkins, ‘I had a sense of 
the being and presence of God, 5 
I never had before ; it being more 
of a reality, and more affecting 3n° 
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glorious than I had ever before 
perceived. And the character of 
Jesus Christ the Mediator came 
into view, and appeared such a re- 
ality, and so glorious, and the way 
of salvation by him so wise, impor- 
tant, and desirable, that I was as- 
tonished at myself that I had never 
seen these things before.’? ‘he 
natural man may smile at these 
things, for he knoweth them not, 
and they are foolishness to him ; 
but these believers had the witness 
in themselves. ‘They could not 
doubt that the objects which en- 
kindled their affections were reali- 
ties, for they had a testimony which 
admitted of no question. And if 
an unbeliever had suggested the 
possibility that the gospel is false, 
or that its doctrines are delusions, 
the suggestion could have found no 
entrance for a moment. Such a 
testimony as this every Christian 
possesses in some degree; for 
though his feelings may not equal 
in their intensity the feelings ex- 
pressed by these men, whose expe- 
rence was doubtless in some points 
peculiar, yet his emotions in view 
of the truths which the gospel has 
disclosed, do correspond in char- 
acter with theirs. Every believer 
does possess, in some degree, a 
spiritual discernment by which he 
perceives an excellency, a beauty, 
a glory in the gospel: and as he 
beholds that glory he cannot ques- 
tion that it is divine. He has the 
Witness in himself; he has an unc- 
tion from the Holy One ; he knows 
that these things are realities. It 
would be in vain for an unbeliever 
to tell him that his guilt is only par- 
tial: for he knows better. It would 
be in vain to tell him that the plan 
of salvation through Jesus Christ 
is alla mistake or a delusion: he 
knows that such glories as cluster 
around the cross cannot be delu- 
sive. It would be in vain to tell 
him that the Saviour of his soul 
Was an inferior being, or to attempt 
to perplex his mind with the most 
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ingenious perversions of scripture : 
for he knows that the Word which 
was in the beginning and was with 
God, and which was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, was Gop, for he 
has seen his glory as it were the 
glory of the only begotten of the 
lather, full of grace and truth. 

There is an inference from this 
view of the evidences of Christian- 
ity, which we present chiefly be- 
cause the illustration of it may 
serve to show how the whole argu- 
ment which we have been consider- 
ing, and which, as we have said, is 
for the most part inaccessible ex- 
cept to the believer, may be brought 
to bear on the understanding and 
the conscience of the natural man. 
The inference is this: There is 
such a thing as an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the gospel. 

There are those who regard the 
gospel as being nothing more than 
a code of ethical precepts. There 
are others who treat the gospel as 
if it were merely a system of ab- 
stract truths. Against both these 
classes of men it is to be affirmed 
that the gospel is far more than 
this—that religion can never be 
truly known till it is known by the 
deep experience of the soul. 

There is such a thing as an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with the 
gospel. This the gospel itself di- 
rectly asserts in a great variety of 
instances. This the gospel implies 
also no less distinctly in its first 
aspect, in its broadest outline, as a 
revelation designed to fill and to 
enlarge man’s moral capacities, to 
elevate and to expand his spiritual 
nature. And how the same thing 
is still more explicitly contained in 
the argument which we have been 
considering, we need not overpass 
our limits to illustrate. 

We would say then to the mor- 
alist and to the speculator on the 
gospel,—You cannot well deny 
that there is such a thing as an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with the 
gospel, without denying the reality 
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of the gospel itself. You have no 
experimental knowledge of religion 
it is true; but there are others 
around you who testify that they 
have felt, and that by their con- 
sciousness they know the gospel to 
be true. Their testimony to the 
reality of experimental religion, 
how will you evade? Will you 
deny that they testify the truth? 
How? Do they testify deliberately 
to a falsehood? You will not say 
so. Have you ever found these 
men to be liars? Are they not the 
very men whose testimony, of all 
others, you are most ready to re- 
ceive when any other subject is in 
question? How then can you deny 
that in this case their testimony is 
worthy of belief? Do you say they 
are mistaken ? How can that be ? 
The subject of their testimony is a 
matter not of opinion, or of specu- 
lation, but a matter of fact, and a 
matter of fact which falls under 
their own especial cognizance. 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 
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They speak that they do know and 
testify that they have seen. And 
not only so; but these men are not 
a few weak and. ignorant individu- 
als ; but they are many, and among 
them are men of every diversity of 
native character, and men of every 
degree of intelligence, and men of 
every station in society; nay, you 
know there are among them men 
who had once the same opinions 
with yourself, and who once denied 
more stoutly than you do, the very 
fact of which they are now swift 
witnesses. How then can you re. 
ject their testimony? As _ well 
might the blind, when the rainbow 
spans the heavens, and the crowd 
around him are gazing in rapture 
on its glories, deny that there is 
such a thing as light or colour. 
As well might the deaf, when he 
watches the delighted faces of the 
throng that listens to some strain of 
melody, deny that there is such a 
thing as sound. 








Hiterary and Philosophical Xntelligence. 


A volume of the letters of General 
Washington, selected by Judge Wash- 
ington and Chief Justice Marshall, has 
been announced, as forth-coming. 
Some of the principal articles on the 
subject ofslavery which appeared some 
time since in the Recorder and Tele- 
graph, have been collected into a pam- 
phlet which is in the press at Amherst, 
Mass. A periodical work has been 
announced in Maine with the title of 
the Maine Evangelist, on a plan simi- 
lar to that of the ‘ National Preacher,’ 
with this exception, that the former 
publishes selected instead of original 
sermons. 


Agents are successfully employed in 
Maine to increase the funds of their 
Theological Seminary at Bangor. 


The Rev. James S. Cannon, D. D. 
has been chosen to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of the late Pro- 


fessor Woodhull of the Theological 
Seminary at New-Brunswick. 


Prison Discipline Society.—T he ob- 
ject of this society which was formed 
in Boston a year since, is the improve- 
ment of public prisons in the United 
States. The first annual report, just 
published, is a most important docu- 
ment, and furnishes abundant proo! 
that the labours of such an institution 
were not unneeded. It discloses 4 
mass of facts respecting the structure, 
management, and domestic character of 
our prisons generally (there are a few 
exceptions,) which show that these es- 
tablishments are calculated to effect 
amy thing rather than the objects for 
which they were erected—the preven- 
tion of crime and the reformation of oF 
fenders. . 

The greatest source of evil noticed 
in the report is the promiscuous crowd: 
ing together of prisoners of every 48° 
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and colour, and grade in guilt, in the 
night rooms, Which thus become the 
nurseries of future crime,—schools of 
matual instruction in villany; indeed 
the progress of crime abroad in no 
small degree is distinctly traced to 
these abodes of every vile and heart- 
hardening abomination, Another prin- 
cipal cause mentioned, of the frequen- 
cyand increase of crime, is the degra- 
ded character of our coloured popula- 
tion. By a comparison of the white 
and coloured inmates of our peniten- 
tiaries, considered in respect to the 
total of the two kinds of population to 
which they belong, it is shown that 
the proportion of coloured convicts is 
about tenfold greater than that of the 
whites. ‘*The whole coloured popu- 
lation of the three States above men- 
tioned, (says the Report,) viz. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New-York, 
has been less than 54,000, and for the 
support of the convicts from this small 
population, in the time specified above, 
[an average of about 17 years] the 
three states have expended $164,066. 

“ Could these states have anticipated 
these surprising results, and appropria- 
ted the money to raise the character 
of the coloured population, how much 
better would have been their pros- 
pects, and how much less the expense 
of the states through which they are 
dispersed, for the support of their co- 
ioured convicts.” This view of the 
subject furnishes a powerful argument 
surely, for the education and moral 
improvement by legislative provision, 
of this unhappy people; and if the ele- 
vation of their character by these 
means is impracticable, situated where 
they now are, then the facts here dis- 
closed furnish an argument equally 
powerful in favour of their removal to 
their own land. Let us diminish the 
number of our convicts by aiding the 
Colonization Society. 

We hope this Report will reach ev- 
ery Magistrate, and every man of in- 
fence in the nation. ‘The Prison 
Discipline Society deserves support, 
and let the facts, which, with a benev- 
lent industry and zeal, they have 
‘rought to light, be as extensively 


the former amount to 4866, and the 
members of the latter to 4792. 


Sparn.—An English paper contains 
the following statement respecting the 
wealth of the church of Spain. The 
Pope having granted to the King the 
liberty of conferring pensions amount- 
ing to a third part of the Bishop’s reve- 
nues for one year, the Spanish Govern- 
ment demanded of them, (long before 
the revolution,) an estimate of their 
amount. It may easily be supposed they 
would not rate them very high, and it is 
thought, that with the exception of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, they only valu- 
ed them at half, or the third part of 
their real value. The following were 
the returns received and on file. 

Archbishop of Archbishop of 
Toledo /110,000 | Fortosa 6000 
Zaragoza 13,000 | Coria, 5000 
Santiago 32,000 | Astorga 4000 
Seville, 40,000 | Almeria 3100 
Granada 11,500 | Sautander 3450 
Valencia 26,000 | Palencia 4300 
Osma 11,500 | Gerona 2500 
Placencia 8,000 | Feruil 3000 


The total revenue of the Spanish 
Archbishops, and Bishops, according 
to their own estimates, amounted to 
1520,000 sterling, the revenues of the 
Canons of the first and second class 
amounted to /469,845. Some of the 
canons whose incomes do not exceed 
1300 are enabled to keep coaches. Ma- 
ny of the Bishops live in a style of mag- 
nificence surpassing even that of the 
grandees. 





Income of the Spanish Clergy. 
Tithes - © - 210,900,000 
Fees 110,000 
Alms : - 1,950,000 
Livings - - 1,000,000 
Produce of church yards 600,000 

113,660,000 

At first sight it will appear incredi- 
ble that a nation whose annual expen- 
diture does not amount to /7,000,000, 
should ever have allowed the clergy to 
raise a revenue double that of the king- 
dom. But this phenomenon has been 
a consequence of their enormous pow- 


“nown as they should be, and they will 
fecelve support. 


EXcLanp.—According to the calen- 
“ars of the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, for 1826, the members of 


er. Yet in spite of the inquisition, all 
the men of talent who have governed 
Spain, have endeavoured to make the 
clergy contribute a portion of their im- 
mense wealth to the support of govern- 
ment. Long before the revolution 
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they had more than once applied the 
Ecclesiastical revenues to the public 
service, and when the Cortes did the 
same, they only followed the example 
given to them by many ministers of ab- 
solute kings, who reigned prior to Fer- 
dinand. 


Inp1a.—The Christian Observer for 
March contains a detailed account of 
the benevolent, religious, and literary 
institutions founded by the British in 
Calcutta and its vicinity. That part 
of the article which relates to institu- 
tions supported by the government we 
shall transfer to our pages, presuming 
that our readers are less informed re- 
specting these than with those estab- 
lished by missionaries. 

The Government Sanscrit College 
was established in 1821, and is largely 
endowed. The course of study in this 
college comprehends grammar, gene- 
ral literature, rhetoric and prosody, 
law, and logic, and natural and expe- 
rimental philosophy. A proficiency in 
the English language is an indispensi- 
ble qualification for admission to the 
highest class. Contormably to the an- 
cient practice of the Hindus, a portion 
of the college funds is assigned to de- 
fray stipends to one hundred students, 
who are either strangers or indigent. 
Although it is the immediate object of 
the institution to cherish Hindu litera- 
ture, yet it is hoped that it will tend, 
by the gradual diffusion of European 
wnformation, to the promotion of use- 
ful learning and improved habits of 
hfe. 

The Madrissa, or Mohammedan Col- 
lege, for the study of the Arabic and 
Persian languages and Mohammedan 
Jaw, was founded in 1780, by Mr. Has- 
tings, and is also largely endowed by 
the Government. It is rising into 
vigour, reputation, and usefulness.— 
There are eighty-five students on the 
foundation, beside out-students, the 
number of whom is unlimited. The 
course of education comprises the Ara- 
bic and Persian languages, general 
literature, law, philosophy of law, tra- 
ditions of Mohammed, rhetoric, logic, 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, ac- 
cording to the British system; to 
which may be added the regulations of 
the British Government. An English 
class has recently been established, 
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and a learned native is employed in 
translating English works of science 
into Persian and Arabic. 

In addition to these two institutions 
the Government, in 1823, adopted . 
measure calculated to give a powerfiy| 
impulse as well as a judicious direc. 
tion to the ardour felt by all ranks of 
their servants in promoting education 
amongst the Hindoos. This was the 
formation of a Committee of Public 
Instruction, of which Mr. Harington, 
whose benevolent efforts in the cause 
of native education is well known, was 
appointed president. The other mem- 
bers have been selected from the most 
enlightened servants of the Company, 
and those best, acquainted with the 
native languages and habits. After as- 
certaining the state of public educa. 
tion under this presidency, the atten- 
tion of the Committee will be engaged 
in submitting to Government such 
measures as it may appear expedient 
to adopt, with a view to the better ed- 
ucation of the people, to the introduc- 
tion of useful knowledge, including 
the sciences and arts of Europe, and 
to the improvement of their moral 
character. The Committee are mak- 
ing great exertions towards diffusing, 
gradually, but steadily, an improved 
system of education throughout British 
India. 

In the interior of India the most im- 
portant of the government seminaries 
in the Bengal provinces, are the col- 
leges of Benares and Agra. The for- 
mer was founded in the year 1794. 
The Government assigned the annual 
sum of 20,000 rupees for the endow- 
ment of the college, for the cultivation 
of Hindoo literature. The system of 
instruction at this seminary was the 
model upon which the Sanscrit Col- 
lege at Calcutta was formed. 

In 1823, the Government resolved 
to appropriate the proceeds of certain 
lands, to the formation of a collegiate 
establishment in the city of Agra, 
This institution, unlike the Sanscrit 
and Mohammedan colleges, which are 
more or less confined .to particular 
classes, will be open to all the native 
population, and will direct its instruc 
tion to the general purposes and busi- 
ness of life. Stipends will be allowed 
to the scholars, as in the two Calcut- 
ta colleges. Board and lodging wil! 
not be provided for the students; 8° 
that no difficulty will attend their as- 
sociation for the purpose of study, with- 
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jin the same walls during the day.— 
The Asiatic Journal states, that since 
the publication of Mr. Lushington’s 
work, this college has been establish- 
ed, and is in full operation; and that 
its students are seventy-three in num- 
ber. 

The government schools at Chinsu- 
rah deserve notice, not only for the 
extent of their utility, but for their in- 
teresting history. In the year 1814, 
Mr. May, a Dissenting minister at 
Chinsurah, with a very slender income, 
opened a school in his house for in- 
structing native boys, gratuitously, in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, on 
the system of Dr. Bell. On the first 
day sixteen boys attended. By great 
exertion, and with the aid of Govern- 
ment, in less than a year, he had es- 
tablished sixteen schools, to which 951 
pupils resorted. Mr. May met with 
some slight impediments from the jeal- 
ousy of the natives, fomented by the 
artifices of the old teachers. The for- 
mer he conciliated by his prudent 
measures ; and the latter he took into 
his service. Mr. May also projected 
the formation of a school for teachers, 
which succeeded. After a time, the 
prejudices of the natives wore away : 
the higher classes gave the plan en- 
couragement; and the pupils, after 
a time, became so lax in their religious 
scruples, that whereas the Brahmin 
boys and teachers would not at first sit 
down on the same mat with those of 
another cast, both have now volunta- 
rily relinquished this scruple. Mr. 
May died in August 1818; but previ- 
ous to his death he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his zealous, yet prudent 
plans, rewarded by the extension of 
his schools to the number of thirty-six, 
attended by above 3000 Hindoos and 
Mohammedans. Subsequently the 
schools have been further augmented, 
and assimilated to the English Nation- 
al Schools. 

The government School at Benares 
Was originally established by two libe- 
ral natives of that city, who assigned 
200 rupees per month towards its sup- 
port. This was insufficient; and ac- 
cordingly Government took upon itself 
to defray the deficiency, amounting to 
252 rupees per month. Besides the 
‘ommon spelling-books employed in 
learning the English language (which 
Contam passages at variance with po- 
theism.) the New Testament is, in 
ceniormity to the will of the founder. 


used by the first class; and all the 
the Hindoo boys who learn the Per- 
sian language, read the Persian New 
Testament as a class-book. It is sta- 
ted that the scholars prefer the New 
Testament to any other English book. 

The Free School at Cawnpore is 
supported by an allowance of 400 ru- 
pees per month. The pupils admitted 
are of all classes, Hindus, Mohamme- 
dans, and English, for many of them 
are children of the European warrant 
and non-commissioned officers of the 
different corps and departments of the 
stations. Some of the English boys 
have become proficients in the Persian 
language, and are likely to be of con- 
siderable use in teaching English to 
the Hindus and Mohammedans, who 
are said to flock to the school with ar- 
dour for tuition inthatlanguage. The 
late Major-General Thomas officially 
represented to the Adjutant-General, 
in 1823, that “‘several of our sepoys 
from the corps of the station, as well 
as a number of Mohammedan and Hin- 
du grown-up lads of the most respec- 
table families, had become class-fellows 
with the English boys in reading the 
Bible.” 

In settling the province of Rajpoo- 
tana in 1818, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings conceived that the introduction of 
schools would be a judicious expedient 
to wean the rising generation from the 
ill habits of their parents. Seven 
schools, attended by above 300 chil- 
dren, were, before long, in operation; 
and applications for the formation of 
more were received by the superin- 
tendant. 

The Bhagulpore School was estab- 
lished by Government for the instruc- 
tion of the recruits and children of the 
hill corps, and of the hill people in 
general; and there is reason to expect, 
from this institution, the promotion of 
civilization amongst the rude mountain 
tribes in this quarter. The govern- 
ment allowance for the support of this 
school is 400 rupees per mensem. 

To the foregoing list of government 
institutions must be added the school 
for native doctors established at Cal- 
cutta in 1822. They are regularly en- 
listed as soldiers for fifteen years. 
Lectures (in Hindustanee) are deliver- 
ed to them on particular cases, opera- 
tions, comparative anatomy, materia 
medica, and the practice of physic; 
and demonstrations are occasionally 
given at the general hospital. The 
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pupils are represented as manifesting 
remarkable diligence in their studies. 
Even the Hindu students, persuaded 
that nothing which has for its object 
the preservation of human life is re- 
pugnant to the tenets of their religion, 
readily attend and readily assist in dis- 
sections as opportunities offer. 

It has been determined to establish 
a college for Mohammedans at Delhi; 
the arrangements for which have re- 
ceived the sanction of Government, 
and are in progress. 

To this list of institutions, support- 
ed by Government for the intellectual 
improvement of their subjects, may be 
added various others which, though 
not exclusively maintained, are pat- 
ronized and aided bythe state. These 


List of New Publications 
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institutions are of various kinds—ro;. 
gious, as well as what are strictly de. 
nominated charitable; but we shal) 
confine our notice, at present, to those 
which embrace the object of instruct. 
ing the people of Hindustan in the ele. 
ments of secular knowledge; though 
several of them have also a very im. 
portant bearing upon the moral ané 
religious, as well as merely the liters. 
ry, improvement of the natives. 


Then follows an account of the ip. 
stitutions of the Church Missionary, 
London Missionary, Baptist Missiona. 
ry, and other societies, with which our 
readers cannot be supposed to be w 
acquainted. 








Uist of New Pudlications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

The Death of Christ: being the sub- 
stance of several Sermons, delivered in 
Park Street Church, Boston, in the 
month of January, 1826. By S. Ed- 
wards Dwight. Boston: Crocker and 
Brewster. pp. 128. 

A Discourse, delivered Oct. 13, 1813, 
before the Mendon Association. By 
Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. Franklin. 
Second edition, by request. New- 
York: Davis. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ; a 
Sacred Drama. Translated from the 
German. Boston: 18mo. 

The substance of a Sermon, preach- 
ed at the Methodist Chapel, Dover, N. 
H., on Thursday, April 13, 1826, the 
day of public fast. By John Newland 
Maffit. Concord, N. H. 

A Sermon by the venerated Presi- 
dent Edwards, re-written, so as to re- 
tain his thoughts in a modern style.— 
By Daniel A. Clark, Amherst. 8vo. 
pp. 20. 

A Discourse, delivered at New- 
Hampton, N. H., Feb. 1, 1826, enti- 
tled, “* The Influence of Christianity 
upon man as an intellectual Being.” — 
By Benjamin F. Farnsworth, Princi- 

al and Professor of Theology in the 
NewSlameton Literary and Theolo- 
gical Institution. 

Sermons on various subjects of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Duty. By Nathan- 


iel Emmons, D.D. Providence: $y 
pp- 402. 

A Brief Outline of the Evidences o! 
the Christian Religion. By Archibald 
Alexander. Third Edition. New- 
York. 18mo. pp. 287. 

A Sermon, preached before the Bi- 
ble Society of Virginia, at their annua! 
meeting, April 4, 1826. By William 
J. Armstrong. Richmond. 

A Sermon, preached at the opening 
of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States, 
on Thursday, May 18, 1826. By Ste- 
phen N. Rowan, D. D. 

The Scripture Doctrine concerning 
the Messiah. By an aged Layman.— 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Little Sermons on Great Subjects. 
By Thomas Williams, Pastor ofa church 
in Attleborough. Providence. 18mo 
pp. 72. 

A Few Brief Letters to a Gentle- 
man of New-York, in relation to Dr. 
Miller’s Letter to a Gentleman of Bal- 
timore, in reference to the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Duncan. By a Presbytetl- 
an. New-York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Address, delivered before the Alum 
ni of Columbia College, on the 3d day 
of May, 1826; in the Hall of the Col 
lege. By William Bard, A.B. New 
York: G. & ©. Carvill. 
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Six months in the West Indies, in 
1325. New-York. 

The Deformed Boy. By the author 
of “ Redwood, &c.”’ Boston. 18mo. 
pp. 40. as 

The Lay of Gratitude; consisting 

of Poems, occasioned by the recent vis- 
it of La Fayette to the U. States. By 
Daniel Bryan. Philadelphia. 8vo. 
pp. 104. 
" Speech of Mr. Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts, in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the Panama mission, deliver- 
edon the 14th of April, 1826. Wash- 
ngton. 8vo. pp. 61. 

History of England, from the first in- 
yasion by Julius Cesar to the acces- 
sion of George IV. For the use of 
schools. By Wm. Grimshaw. Phil- 
adelphia. 12mo. pp. 292. 

First Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety, Boston, June 2, 1826. pp. 88. 
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A Treatise on the laws and obliga- 
tions or contracts, by M. Pothier.— 
Translated from the French, with an 
Introduction, Appendix, and Notes, il- 
lustrative of the English law on the 
subjects. By William Daniel Evans, 
Esq., Barrister at Law. In two vols. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. 

Discourses on cold and warm bath- 
ing; with remarks on the effects of 
drinking cold water in warm weather. 
By John G. Coffin, M. D. Second 
edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 70. 

The American Family Physician. 
By the late Thomas Ewell, M. D. of 
Virginia. Addressed to the heads of 
families in the United States. George- 
town. 

The First Part, comprehending the 
basis, of a new musical Work, to be 
entitled, Music as a Science, or Self- 
Instructor on the Piano Forte. Bal- 
timore. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tut General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church were in session at Phil- 
adelphia from the 18th of May until 
From the Synodical 
and Presbyterian reports, presented to 
that body, it appears that there are un- 
der the care of the General Assembly 


the Ist of June. 


14 Synods, comprising 85 Presbyte- 
ries, and that 68 Presbyteries have 
sent up to this assembly their reports: 


The whole number of Ministers re- 
ported by the above named 68 Pres- 


byteries, is 985; of licentiates 152; of 


candidates 176; of congregations 1524. 
Of the ministers, 635 are settled pas- 
tors, and 350 are stated supplies, or 
without charge. And of the congre- 
gations, 944 are supplied, and 549 va- 
cant. The number of communicants 
added last year in 720 congregations, 
's 9557, and the whole number of com- 
municants in 931 congregations is 
99,674. The number of adult baptisms 
in 457 congregations is 1983—of infant 
baptisms in 751 congregations, 9397. 

1826.—No. 7. 47 


Seventeen Presbyteries have made no 
reports on any subject to the present 
Assembly; but from the last reports 
received from 15 of these delinquent 
Presbyteries, it appears that they con- 
tained 150 ministers, and had under 
their care 32 licentiates, 25 candidates, 
251 congregations, and 9,995 commu- 
nicants; so that the whole number of 
ministers now ascertained to belong to 
the Presbyterian church in the United 
States, is 1,135—the whole number of 
congregations returned is 1,775; of 
communicants 109,667; of licentiates 
184, and of candidates for the gospel 
ministry 201. 

The following are among the most 
important resolutions passed during 
this session. 

On the Union ofthe American Board 
with the U. F. M. Society, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed. 


Resolved, That the General Assem- 
bly do consent to the amalgamation of 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions and the United 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

Resolved further, That this General 
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Assembly recommend the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, to the favourable notice and 
Christian support of the church and 
people under our care. 

The following report from the com- 
mittee appointed on the Colonization 
Society was received and adopted, viz. 

The Assembly having witnessed 
with high gratification the progress of 
the American Colonization Society ina 
great work of humanity and religion, 
and believing that the temporal pros- 
perity and moral interests of an exten- 
sive section of our country; of a nu- 
merous, degraded, and miserable class 
of men in the midst of us, and of the 
vast eontinent of Africa now uncivili- 
zed, and unchristian, are intimately 
connected with the success of this in- 
stitution, therefore 

Resolved, That this Assembly re- 
commend to the churches under their 
cure to patronize the objects of the 
American Colonization Society; and 
particularly that they take up collec- 
tions in aid of its funds on the 4th of 
July next, or on the Sabbath immedi- 
ately preceding or succeeding that day, 
and whenever such course may be 
thought expedient, to give them as- 
sistance in such manner as may be 
most conducive to the interests of the 
general cause. 

A series of resolutions were passed 
deeply lamenting the continued profa- 
nation of the Lord's day and earnestly 
recommending to the ministers of 
Presbyterian Churches to address their 
people frequently and solemnly on the 
subject. Among the resolutions is the 
following : 

Resolved, That it be solemnly en- 
joined on all the Presbyteries and 
Church Sessions in our connexion to 
exercise discipline on their respective 
inembers whenever guilty of violating 
the sanctity of the Sabbath; and that 
an inquiry should be annually institu- 
ted in each Presbytery relative to this 
subject; and that each pastor should, 
at the earliest opportunity practicable, 
present this subject in all its solemn 
importance to the session of the church 
under his pastoral charge, and invite 
the co-operation of its members in all 
proper and prudent measures for the 
suppression of Sabbath-breaking ; and 
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further, that it be recommended to al] 
our ministers and church members 
when travelling to give preference to 
such livery establishments,steam boats, 
canal boats, and other public vehicles 
as do not violate the law of God and 
of the land in relation to the Sabbath 

The Committee to whom was refer- 
red the proposal of the Presbytery ot 
Hanover respecting the Theologica! 
Seminary under their care, reported ; 
series of Resolutions, which wer 
adopted. In these resolutions the Gey 
eral Assembly agree to take the Semi. 
nary under their care and to receive its 
funds, which are to be kept entirely 
distinct from all others. The Presby. 
tery of Hanover have permission to 
draw annually or quarter-yearly for 
the avails of these funds; and also t, 
withdraw the principal, provided how- 
ever that the proposal to withdray 
shall lie before the Presbytery at least 
one year previously to its being voted 
upon. The General Assembly are a 
liberty to resign all charge and super- 
intendence of the Seminary, whenever 
they shall judge the interests of the 
Presbyterian Church require it. 

One of the resolutions declares that 
the General Asssembly shall have a 
right to exercise a general control over 
the Seminary, and shall have a nega- 
tive in all the appointments to the off- 
ces of Professors and Trustees and on 
all general laws or rules adopted by 
the Presbytery for its government; 
and another requires the Presbytery o! 
Hanover to send up to the Genera! 
Assembly annually a detailed report 01 
all their transactions relating to tli 
Seminary; on which report a vote 0! 
approbation or of disapprobation shall 
be taken, and all the appointments or 
enactments of the Presbytery or of tl 
Board of Trustees acting under thei 
authority, which may be rejected by 
the General Assembly shall be nu 
and void; but the authority of the As- 
sembly over the Seminary is to > 
merely negative ; they cannot originat' 
any measures or give any special 4 
rections for the government of the l- 
stitution. If it shall appear to ti 
General Assembly that doctrines com- 
trary to the standards of the Presbyte- 
rian church are inculcated in the Sem 
inary, or that in any other respect }t © 
so managed as to be injurious to th 
interests of truth and piety, the Gene 
ral Assembly may appoint visiters | 
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examine into the state of the institu- 
tion, and if the Assembly shall be con- 
vineed that any professor anculcates 


doctrines repugnant to the word of 


God, and to the Presbyterian confes- 
cions of faith, they can require the 
Presbytery to dismiss such professor 
and to appoint another in his place; 
and if the Presbytery neglect or refuse 
to comply with such requisition the 
General Assembly are at liberty to 
withdraw their patronage and superin- 
tendence from the seminary, and to 
take such other steps as may be deem- 
ed necessary. 

When the Presbytery of Hanover 
accede to these terms, the Theolo- 
sical Seminary at Hampden Sydney 

College is to be denominated the The- 
ological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church, under the care of the Pres- 
bytery of Hanover. 

The property of the General Assem- 

bly amounts to $111,542; all of which 
but $20,700 is in some way connected 
se or applicable to Theological Sem- 
maries. ‘This $20,700 is applicable 
to Missions. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF BOSTON. 
Tue anniversary meeting of this Soci- 
ety was held on Wednesday, May 31st. 
The following are extracts from the 
annual report :— 


The whole number of the first series 
of Tracts printed the last year, is 
540,000. Seven numbers of the second 
series have been re-printed, in editions 
#8000, amounting to 56,000; making 
the whole number of Tracts printed 
during the year, 596,000. ‘The whole 
number of Tracts issued from the So- 
ciety’s Depository during the same pe- 
riod, is 738,470; containing more than 
7,384,000 pages. 

The Committee have also caused 
1663 volumes of the first series, and 95 
of the second, to be bound; 
which have been disposed of, and are 
included in the preceding statement. 

The receipts into the t treasury have 
been, for Tracts sold from the general 
Depository and from other Deposito- 
res, $4,115 41. Sundry donations 

rom life members, auxiliary Societies, 
al and | individuals, $1,732 92. Avails of 
the Christian fac $415. Con- 
tribution at the last annual meeting, 
S71 72, Making the amount of re- 

“pts, £6,335 05. ‘The receipts of the 
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last year have thus fallen short of those 
of the preceding year, $4,467 38; and 
leave a balance of $1,087 31 due from 
the Society to the general agents; 
while during the same period, the 
Tracts issued from the general Depo- 
sitory have exceeded those printed by 
142,470. 

This decrease in the funds contribu- 
ted to the Society, is probably owing, 
in part, to the circumstance, that the 
Executive Committee have employed 
no regular Agent, and have of course 
made less effort in this way, than in for- 
mer years; and in part tothe growing 
up, during the year, of the national! 
Society of New-York, which has oc- 
cupied much of the ground formerly 
occupied by this Society, and turned 
the contributions of many of' our for- 
mer patrons, into a new channel—yet 
destined for the accomplishment of the 
same great object. 

Many of the former auxiliaries to 
this Society, as well as many new 
Tract Societies which have been form- 
ed, have undoubtedly found it more 
convenient to receive their Tracts 
from the Society at New-York. This 
society has, however, had a large ad- 
dition to the number of its auxiliaries. 
Donations have been received during 
the past yeaf, from 83 Societies not 
previously recognised as auxiliary. 
These, together with those before re- 
cognised and which have given no no- 
tice of their dissolution or change of 
connexion, make the whole number of 
auxiliaries more than 500. Of those 
from which communications were first 
received during the past year, 16 are 
in Maine; 3 in New-Hampshire; 12 
in Vermont; 21 in Massachusetts; 1 
in Rhode Island; 5 in Connecticut ; 
11 in New-York; 1 in Pennsylvania ; 
10 in Ohio; 3 in Illinois. 

Forty-six have been added, during 
the past year, to the list of life-mem- 
bers. Three new depositories have 
been established—one at Wiscasset, 
Me., one at Bennington, Vt., and one 
at T'aunton, Mass. 

The Christian Almanac for 1826, 
was printed in 7 editions, and about 
50,000 copies were put in circulation. 
The whole number printed since its 
commencement in 1821, is not far from 
250,000. This work has been trans- 
ferred to the sister Society at New 
York, and measures have been taken 
to give to the number for 1827, as ex- 
tensive a circulation as any preceding 
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number. The Tract Magazine has 
also been transferred to that Society, 
though copies are secured to the aux- 
iliaries of this Society, in the same 
manner as before this transfer was 
made. 

The Committee cannot but reflect, 
with the highes: gratification, on the 
amicable, and, as they hope, beneficial 
connexion which has taken place be- 
tween this Society and the American 
Tract Society instituted last year at 
New-York. The superior facilitics 
which that city possesses over every 
other in this country, for holding di- 
rect and easy communication with all 
parts of our own land, and with every 
commercial nation of the world, ren- 
der it peculiarly adapted to be the seat 
of a great national institution; and the 
promptitude and liberality, with which 
its conductors and friends in that vi- 
cinity have contributed to its growth 
and efficiency, give the most animating 
promise, that its ultimate usefulness 
will correspond with the pious wishes, 
the extensive views, and the spirited 
enterprise of those who devised it. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue tenth public anniversary of this 
Society was celebrated at Boston, on 
Monday, the 29thof May. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the annual 
report. 


The present Report embraces the 
time which is included between the 29th 
of September, 1824, and the 29th of 
May, 1826, a period of one year and 
eight months. 

During this time 78 new Beneficia- 
ries have been received under the pat- 
ronage of the Society. The sum ex- 
pended in grants amounts to near 
$16,000. 

‘T'ne Board have the satisfaction of 
assuring the Society, that except ina 
very few instances, no improper con- 
duct of their Beneficiaries has come to 
their knowledge during the time em- 
braced in this Report. 

The testimony of those who are con- 
versant withthe Beneficiaries, is almost 
uniformly in tleir favour. Letters 
from the Presidents of several of our 


Colleges speak in strong language of 


their diligence in study, and their cor- 
rect Christian deportment. In several 
instances, they have been instruments 
in the hands of God of promoting revi- 
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vals of religion. And their general jn- 
fluence on the moral state of the Col- 
leges and:Academies in which they are 
located, we know to be decideily {a. 
vorable to religion. : 

On the whole, it is our decided opin. 
ion, that an equal number of Christian 
youth, so variously selected and placed 
in circumstances so trying, cannot be 
found, of a character so consistent and 
praise-worthy. 

It is a source of the liveliest satisfac. 
tion to us, that while we cannot impart 
to our object the excitements which at- 
tend Missionary operations, in which 
intelligence novel and important js 
brought from distant lands to awaken 
interest in the churches, we can yet 
feel that our operations are a double 
blessing;—a blessing when the fina! 
object 1s accomplished, and a qualified 
ministry is given to the world, anda 
blessing before in the amount of good 
our Beneficiaries effect while passing 
through the different stages of their 
education ;—an amount which, though 
it may be despicable in the eyes of 
worldly men, is not so in the eyes of 
Hiin who died for sinners, nor of those, 
who with better means of judging than 
we possess, rejoice in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth. 

We cannot but look with the most 
devout pleasure, on what this Society 
has accomplished during the short pe- 
riod of its existence. The whole num- 
ber of those who have been received 
as Beneficiaries is 545. And although 
we have so recently commenced our 
labours, a considerable number of our 
Beneficiaries have already become or- 
dained ministers, and missionaries; 
others are in the employ of charitable 
Societies; others are licensed candid- 
ates for the ministry. More than 200 
are now members of Colleges and A- 
cademies. Of those who have been 
graduated, many are employed, fore 
time, as instructors of youth, or are 
pursuing theological studies. From 
the fact that this Society has been 
operation only ten years, a period bare- 
ly sufficient to complete a regular 
course of liberal education, it is obvi 
ous that only a few of its Beneficiaries 
can actually have entered on the du- 
ties of the ininistry, and of course that 
the utility of its efforts cannot In aly 
degree be estimated by the number a 
ready engaged in professional labours. 
Indeed, it can be fully disclosed rig 
by future ages and the eternal world. 
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Many of the ministers it has educa- 
ted, and will educate, will we doubt 
not. be instruments of converting ma- 
ny sinners; some of their converts will 
become ministers in their turn, and 
thus continue the effects, which under 
God originated with us, as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure. If this 
Society continues to prosper till the 
whole number who have already been 
under your patronage, shall become 
pastors, 545,000 persons, according to 
the common estimate, will be supplied 
with the preaching of the Gospel.— 
And if among those whom, in process 
of time, we hope to educate, should be 
found, as we trust there will be, many 
a Leland, Campbell, and Paley, who 
shall defend Christianity against the 
attacks of infidelity; and many a Ca- 
rey, Martyn, and Fisk, who shall pro- 
claim the news of salvation to millions 
that have never known it; and many 
an Edwards and Fuller, who by their 
writings shall ably support the faith 
once delivered to the saints; and ma- 
nya Storr and Knapp, whose learned 
and critical labours shall contribute to 
the elucidation of the sacred volume; 
generations yet unborn will bless you 
for your liberality, and thank God that 
he put it into your hearts to devise this 
excellent charity. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
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At this meeting of the Society, an 
important alteration was made in their 
Constitution. The sections providing 
for the admission of persons as mem- 
bers on the payment of $5, of clergy- 
men as life-members on the payment 
of $40, and of laymen as life-members 
on the payment of $100, were so alter- 
ed that no person can hereafter become 
an acting member except by election. 
Clergymen paying $40, and laymen 
$100 each, will henceforth be consid- 
ered as honorary members—possess- 
ing the privilege of attending the de- 
liberations of the Society, but not en- 
titled to vote. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To the American Board, $4,724 14. 

Tothe American Sunday School Un- 
ion, during the year ending May 22, 
¢ 16,222. 
* To the United Foreign Missionary 
Society from March 16, to April 30, 
$2,300 17. 

To the Auxiliary Foreign Missiona- 
ry Society of Boston and vicinity, for 
the year past, $3,678 52. 
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March 8.--The Rev. Lorine Brews- 
reR Was ordained as an Evangelist at 
\ddison, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Josiah 
Hopkins. 

May 10.—The Rev. Leonarp Joun- 
son, at Wethersfield, Vt. as an Evan- 
geist. Sermon by the Rev. W. Cha- 
pn of Woodstock. 

May 10.—The Rev. Cuanves Boy- 
Ter at Sharon, Mass. as an Evangelist. 
Sermon by the Rev. Ebenezer Bur- 
gess, of Dedham. 

May 10.—Messrs. Wm. M. Krne, 
and Samuewt R. Snrap, were crdain- 
‘las Evangelists, at Middletown, Jef- 
lerson Co, Kentucky. Sermon by the 
Rev. A. A. Shannon, Shelbyville. 

May 17.—Mr. Surnertanpn Dova- 
LAss, of the General Theological Sem- 
lary, New-York, and Mr. Bengamin 


C. Parker, of Boston, Mass, were ad- 
mitted to the holy order of Deacons at 
St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, R. I., 
by the Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Gris- 
wold, D. D. 

May 31.—The Rev. Danrext Dana, 
D. D. was installed as pastor of the 
second Presbyterian Church and Soci- 
ety at Newburyport, Mass. 

June 7.—Mr. Eveazer P. We tts, 
and Mr. Tuomas W. Cort, were ad- 
mitted to the holy order of Deacons, in 
Trinity Church, Newtown, by the Rt. 
Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D. LL. D. 

June 7.—The Rev. Henry Woop, 
was ordained over the the church and 
congregation in Goffstown, N. H., and 
the Rev. Jacos Lirtre of Boscawen, 
asan Evangelist. Sermon bythe Rey. 


E. P. Bradford, of New Boston. 
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June 13.—The Rev. Josepn Frer- 
MAN, as an Evangelist, at Ludlow, Vt. 
Sermon by Elder Aaron Leland, of 
Chester. 


Affairs. [Jury, 

June 20.—The Rev. Aaron Prcx- 
ET, as an Evangelist, at Boston. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Fay of Charles. 
town. 
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Great Briramn.—The distresses 
which existed a few months since in 
England, in consequence of numerous 
bankruptcies which happened, have 
been succeeded by serious disturban- 
ces in the manufacturing districts, 
great numbers of the workmen having 
become riotous for want of employ- 
ment. Large subscriptions have been 
raised among the wealthy for their re- 
lief, and they appear now to have be- 
come quiet. 


Greece.—-Missolonghi fell into the 
hands of its enemies on the 23d of A- 
pril, unable to sustain the increasing 
pressure of seige and famine longer. 
The destruction of life was indiscrim- 
inate and very great. This event has 
added another page of terror to the 
history of Greece, and another shade 
of guilt, we fear, to the apathy with 
which the Christian powers of Europe 
regard this ruthless war. 


Borman.—Official accounts state that 
the Burmese war is terminated. The 
conditions of peace are said to be the 
cessation of several provinces, and the 
payment of a sum of money to the Brit- 
ish. The Burmese appear to have 
been subdued rather by disease, chole- 
ra morbus, than by battle; their en- 
emies, it is said, ina march of more 
than a hundred miles, with little oppo- 
sition, through a country fortified with 
stockacees, found the earth burthened 
with the victims of this destructive 
inalady, in graves of twenty and forty. 
[ew wars have been waged in modern 
times of which as to their origin and 
history, so little has been communica- 
ted to the world as that in Burmah. 


Arrica.—An interesting document, 
exhibiting a detailed statement respect- 
ing the Celony at Montserado, has 


lately been forwarded to this country 
by Mr. Ashmun, the resident agent 
the substance of which is given in th 
following summary by the editors of 
the New-York Observer. 

The most perfect health, we are in- 
formed, exists at the Colony, except 
ing a few cases of chronic casualties, 
and a species of troublesome, but no’ 
dangerous, scorbutic affections. From 
the 17th of June, to the 1st of Janua- 
ry, only five deaths occurred, two of 
which were smal] children. The chil- 
dren and young persons, above three 
years in the Colony, appear to be, in 
every respect, as healthy, muscular, 
and vigorous, as the natives of thi 
Coast. Adults, who have been the 
same time in Africa, acquire a predi- 
lection for the climate, and enjoy equal 
health with those in America. 

The system of government adopted 
in August, 1824, and since sanctioned 
by the Board, has undergone no mate- 
rial alteration. It has proved itself 
entirely sufficient; for the civil gov- 
ernment of the Colony possesses much 
of the Republican character. The 
constitution and laws appear to be tli 
pride of all. Every attempt to unpede 
the movements of government awa 
kens general indignation. 

One hundred and twenty sections 0! 
plantation lands have been surveyed, 
and allotted to as many different fami- 
lies; but, with the exception of te 
sections, given to the settlers on Lil 
St. Paul’s river, all these lands ar 
but ill adapted, as respects their so! 
and location, to cultivation. Their 
ability to obtain a subsistence by ot! 
er pursuits has induced the settlers, 
too generally, without intending 
abandon the cultivation of their lands 
to defer this labour to a future perio 
The last year’s crops succeeded 
tremely well, until nearly harvest Wl!) 
but were then, in a great measure, de 
stroyed by the animals and insects’ 
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the country. By clearing the lands, 
this will hereafter be prevented. The 
St. Paul’s territory appears to possess 
creat fertility, and every advantage for 
agricultural improvements. ‘* Nothing 
(says Mr. Ashmun) but disasters of the 
most extraordinary nature can prevent 
the settlement of sturdy farmers now 
happily seated on it, from making their 
way directly to respectability and a- 
bundance.” 

The Colonists generally live in a 
style of neatness and comfort, approach- 
ing to elegance in many instances, un- 
known before their arrival in Africa. 
A family twelve months in the Colo- 
ny, Without the means of furnishing a 
comfortable table, is unknown; and an 
individual, of whatever age or sex, 
without an ample supply of decent ap- 
parel, cannot be found. .4// are suc- 
cessfully building houses, and improv- 
ing their premises. Every family has 
the means of employing from four to 
six native labourers, at an expense of 
from four to six dollars per month. On 
urgent occasions, individual settlers 
have advanced, repeatedly, for the pub- 
lic service, produce to the amount of 
from 300 to 600 dollars. Mechanics 
receive for wages $2 per day, and com- 
mon labourers from 75 cents to $1 75 
cents. ‘Their services are in great de- 
mand. A surplus quantity of rice is 
at present raised by the natives, and 
may be cheaply purchased. Several 
hundred tons of camwood annually pass 
through the hands of settlers. The 

mount of Ivory bought and sold dur- 
mga year is estimated at from five to 
eight thousand dollars. Domestic an- 
nals, though not numerous, are on 
the increase. Fish are excellent and 
abundant. By a few drafts in the 
norning, @ thousand pounds may be 
obtained weekly. On a given quanti- 
ly of ground, the crop of rice is found 
to be double that of an ordinary wheat 
crop, and obtained with half the labour. 
_ Fort Stockton has been entirely re- 
built, and in a very improved style.— 
The new Agency house is nearly com- 
pleted, and only waits to be finished 
with American materials. The gov- 
ernment house, at the St. Paul’s wiil 
soon be finished. A telegraphic com- 
munication is to be established between 
the two settlements, by means of sig- 
als from the cupola of this house and 

Ne flag-staff of Fort Stockton. 
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A schooner of ten tons has been con 
structed by nine blacks, under the di- 
rection of the Colonial Agent, which 
visits, once a fortnight, Rio Sisters 
and Grand Bassa; and freighted both 
wuiys, generally carries and brings mer- 
chandize and produce to the amount 
of from four to eight hundred dollars 
per trip. Two small churches have 
been erected, under circumstances of 
a most gratifying nature. 

Five schools, exclusive of Sunday 
Schools, have been supported during 
the year, and still continue in opera- 
tion. The children give evidence that 
they possess good mental powers.— 
Should emigration cease, for a few 
months, to throw little ignorants into 
the colony, the phenomenon of a child 
of five years unable to read, would not, 
it is believed, exist in the Colony. 

The militia are organized into two 
corps; the artillery, of fifty, and the 
infantry, of forty men, on several try- 
ing occasions, have shown their sol- 
dier-like conduct. There belongs to 
the establishment 15 large carriage 
and 3 small pivot guns, all fit for ser- 
vice. The Agent proposes to open @ 
double battery on the height of Thom- 
sontown, for the protection of vessels 
in the roadstead. 

The religious character of the Colo- 
nists is too flattering, says Mr. Ash- 
mun, to the hopes of the pious friends 
of the Colony, not to be admitted with- 
out hesitation. The Sabbath is ob- 
served with strictness. The Sunday 
schools both for settlers and natives, 
are well sustained and attended, and 
productive of the happiest fruits; and 
several charitable societies, particular- 
ly for the tuition and bringing up of 
the native children, appear to have 
been undertaken in a truly Christian 
spirit. ‘* During the latter half of the 
year, two commodious and beautiful 
chapels have been erected, each suffi- 
cient to contain several hundred wor- 
shippers. They stand on tie confines 
of a once gloomy forest consecrated te 
the demon worship of the natives; and 
while they are beheld by Caristians as 
new and joyful landmarks of the wide- 
ning empire of the Son of God, are re- 
garded by the neighbouring tribes as 
monuments of the incipien: overthrow 
of their superstitions, andas prophet- 
ic beacons of its hastening dissolution.” 
More than fifty persons have in the fit. 
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teen months past, embracing nearly 
the whole young adult population, be- 
come the serious and devout profes- 
sors of Christianity. ‘ The Colony,” 
says Mr. Ashmun, “ is, in deed and re- 
ality, a Christian community. The 
Faith of the Everlasting Gospel, has 
become the animating spring of action, 
the daily rule of life, and the source of 
ineffable hope and enjoyment, to a 
large proportion of the Colonists. I 
have seen,” he adds, “the proudest 
and profanest foreigners that ever vis- 
ited the Colony, trembling with amaze- 
ment and conviction, and almost lite- 
rally in the descriptive language of 
Paul, “ Find the secrets of their hearts 
made manifest, and falling down upon 
their faces, worehip God, and report 
that God was with this people of a 
truth.” 

Except for military offences, not a 
single individual of the Colonists has 
suffered imprisonment for a period of 
twenty-two months—profane swearing 
is held in abhorrence. Mr. Ashmun, 
however, expresses his regret that 
there has been too little punctuality in 
the payment of debts, and the moral 
force of a contract has been too little 
felt. 

The St. Paul’s Territory has alrea- 
dy become the residence of a number 
of families. A cession of country has 
been made to the Colony by King Free- 
man of Young Sestus, and a factory 
established there for the purchase of 
rice. A similar cession of territory has 
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been made by the Chief of Grand Bas. 
sa. It is thought that settlements may 
be commenced at both these places,— 
Thus, the Society has jurisdiction 
along more than one hundred miles o 
coast, and this obtained at a triflinc 
expense. 4 

The just, humane, and benevolen; 
policy pursued by the Colonists in g|) 
their intercourse with the native tribes. 
has given a great and increasing infly. 
ence over them. We have practically 
taught them, says Mr. Ashmun, in the 
spirit of the parent institution, that on, 
end of our settlement in their country, 
is todo them good. We have adopt. 
ed sixty of their children, and are 
bringing them up as the other chil- 
dren, and have shown a tender concern 
for their happiness, and a sacred re. 
gard to their rights, and have thus giy- 
en them a new and surprising view of 
the character of civilized man. Ou 
influence over them, he adds, is un- 
bounded. Thieves and other malefiuc. 
tors have, in too many instances to be 
recited, been voluntarily given up t 
the Colony for punishment. One of 
the most obvious effects of the Colony, 
has been to check the Slave Trade. 
We have, says Mr. Ashmun, I think 
I may confidently say, banished it from 
this district of the coast. Perhaps it 
is yet to be seen that the most barba- 
rous of practices may be undermined 
by an influence as silent and unpre- 
tending as the persuasive power 0! 
Christian example. 





Auswers to Correspoudents. 


‘*¢ Extracts from a Diary” by B, received sometime since, contain some ite! 
esting sketches, but are hardly admissable as a whole. 


We have not yet found time to peruse the discussion of diAadnérs. 


be considered soon. 


It shal 


A reply to ALepu will appear, probably next month, or be otherwise disp 
sed of, according to the direction of the writer. 


*.* It has been noticed probably by our readers, that from the commence’ 
ment of the current volume, the mechanical execution of this work has not beet! 


good. 


whom, in the frequent and necessary absence of the late publisher, the | 
The business is now committed to two young gentlemen Wh° 


was entrusted. 


The evil has been owing chiefly to the unfaithfulness of the person '° 


press 


have established an office with an apparatus wholly new, and in whose hane 


it is expected, the work will be improved. 


Improvements in respect to pé)* 


must, from a regard to uniformity, be deferred to another year. 





